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| of Perfection are 
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We will pay for damage to garment resulting from an im- 
perfectly made OMO Dress Shie' 


HYGIENIC 


Made from a Pure, Odorless, Im natural fibre, with- 
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physicians em purity an: 
hygienic qualities 


All Styles and Sizes 
Send for Mustrated Circular. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., - Middletown, Conn. 
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IMPROVEMENTS 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 
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From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. 


Catalogues on application. 
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3010 Chestnut Sireet, 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


Reminiscences of a Fellow Player. 
By Francis Wilson Illastrated ; $2.00 net, post 19 cts. 


Intimate and delightful reminiscences of Joseph Jefferson, his conversations, his opinions on 
literature and art—especially the art of the actor—told by Francis Wilson, the well-known actor. 





THE NEW FAR EAST 
By Thomas F. Millard $1.50 net, post 13 cts. 


“Thereis so much of unquestioned truth in the book that it is of great value. This is the first effort to set 
forth the situation without prejudice. It will undoubtedly cause-much comment.”—/PAiladelphia Inquirer. 





THE PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCES 2% AMERICAN TEACHER 


By William B. Freer Illustrated ; $1.50 net, post 13 cts. 


“ A remarkable piece of work. A description of the Filipino, his faults, his good qualities, his way of think- 
ing, his ambitions, that must help every one who has to deal with him. Extremely entertaining as well as 
instructive.”"—W. Y. Sun. 





THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


By Friedrich Paulsen. Translated by F. Thilly and W. W. Elwang 


A systematic account of the nature, function and organization of the German universities. 
The most satisfactory exposition of university problems published in recent years. 
“Paulsen is not only a strong but an attractive writer, and his views of education always deserve 


respect.” —vening Post. 
$3.00 net, post 26 cents 





New Edition With Chapter. by Gen. Horace Porter 


A. C. Buell’s “Paul Jones: Founder of the American Navy” 


This new edition contains an additional chapter by General Porter describing the search for 
and discovery of the body of Paul Jones, with a number of illustrations. 


Illustrated; 2 Vols., $3.00 


FICTION 
SIX STARS THE TOWER 


By Nelson Lloyd By Mary Tappan Wright 


Six Stars contains more humor, originality, A novel of the life of a college community 
sentiment.and interest than any known town taken from the faculty side, which forms the 
of its size. An altogether entertaining book. background for an absorbing love story. 


Illustrated ; $1.50 $1.50 
BOB AND THE GUIDES 


By Mary R. S. Andrews Illustrated; $1.50 
The enlivening adventures of some attractive people in the woods. The best picture of 
camp life in recent fiction. 
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TO-DAY. 


A Sicilian Marriage. 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“Asa series of graphic pictures of Sicilian 
life, character, scenes, manners and customs, 
the book is delightful reading.” 


The Foundations of the 


Republic. 
By Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Frontispiece portrait. Cloth, 
12mo, net, 75 cents; leather, net, 
$1.25 (postage, 8 cents). 


“The success of our republic or its failure 
turns on the moral forces in the rank and file.” 


Undistinguished 
Americans. 
Cloth, 12tho, $1.50. 
A book of intense interest, wherein the voices 
of the masses make themselves heard directly 


instead of through the medium of professional 
authors. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Frontispiece portrait. Cloth, 50 
cents; leather, $1.00. 


JAMES POTT & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
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WORK FOR WOMEN 
Refined, secluded, educative; salary $20 to $35 a 
week ; special employment contract ; work not diffi- 
cult—quickly learned. Send for free booklet. 

THE NATIONAL PROOPREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
10 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The most important question of 
the day. Get posted. Read the 
greatest Socialist magazine in the 
world. aieea => -y Send 10c. silver forone year’s trial. 





‘WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts, Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
‘Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a. ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 
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WHEATON SEMINARY 


Cures 2. WOMEN. 
» President. 

gr year cy AL any Ty M08. a college-preparatory. 

cates to college. Advanced courses for high-school gradu- 

ates and others. Art and —- Experienced we. ative 

French and German. New ick ith ident in- 

structor ; tennis, ppshes belt, vheld-Rooker golf. “Steam and elec- 

tricity. Healthfa gt ey witbin 30 miles of Boston. For Cata- 
logue and views, addr 

‘WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


Oread Institute of Domestic Science 
School motto, “We learn to do by doing.” 
Normal course is one year. 
Graduates readily find employment. 
‘health at end of term. 
Term begins September 6th, 1905. 
Catalogue free. 











Worcester, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. Location high we dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 
chanic arts. Strong teachers. A vigorous s@hool life. A new gym- 
nasium we ones pool. Fits for college, scientific school and 








WILSHIRE, Editor. 
‘*Wilshire’s Magazine,’ 300 Black Building, N. Y. City. 
TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHORN ZEAcHe 


TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, TUTORS, GOVERNESSES, PROPERTY 
1855-1906 3 East 14th St., , New York City 
JouN ©. ROCKWELL, Proprieto: 





BIND ERS” hold thirteen copies of Tug 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 





The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





lustrated pamphlet sent free. Please address 
DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THE FLORENCE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Regular ond College-P work 8 
specialty usic Art, Elocution. Address MES etd ALLEN 
TiDELL 2401 Massachusetts Ave., WASHINGTON. 


WABAN SCHOOL 2% wi8h\uiiss. 


A superior school ; ie gaan instruction ; physical and 7 
training ; athletic directo J. H. Prrapury, A. M., Prin. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


81 Chapel &t., Albany, N.Y. Supplies schools of les with 
competent teachers ~ Assists tenchess ip KLE A 
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Every Graveler 
of Experience 


is familiar with the splendid train 
service afforded between Chicago, 
St. Paul,-Minneapolis and the North- 
west via The North-Western Line. 

Because of its many exclusive ad- 
vantages the best known feature of 
this service is the famous electric- 
lighted 


NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED 


It offers you the choice of drawing-room, com- 
partment or open section sleeping cars; /arger 
berths, darger toilet rooms; individual reading 
lamps; Buffet smoking car; Table da’ hote dinner; 
Free reclining chair cars agd coaches. 

Three other fast trains Chicago to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis via The North-Western Line, make connec- 


tions in Chicago with all trains from the east and at St. Paul 
and Minneapolis for all points west and northwest. 





All agents sell tickets via this route. For 
book of trains and descriptive matter of 
country traversed, address 


W. 8. KNISKERN, Passgr. Trafflo Mgr., C. & W.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 





ALLAN TINE Seetece= GRAND ATLANTIC HOTEL 


N Fast Stea: — 
VIRGINIAN, M May" 10, Jone 1 oer. TUNISIAN May 11, VIRGINIA AVE. AND BEACH. 


TAN, May SL June 28, Jaly gg? ry $70 Ln par Convenient to Steel Pier and all amusements. Hot and 
cabin, $42,50 upwards. Third class, $27 upwards. Return tickets reduced cold sea water_in private baths. dy distance "phones 
rates. in bedrooms. Rates $2.50 to $ ay—Weekly rates 
H. & A. ALLAN, 110 State St., Boston. THos. Coox & Son, 261 $12.50 to $17.50. American p _ Seam heated sun- 
Broadway, New York. ALLAN & Oo., 174 Jackson Boulevard, parlors. Write for 1906 Booklet. Music. Capacity, 700. 


Chi * _ ALLAN, M eal. 
aeetaiedesth 5 oe A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL. 
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— class of foe bag Bag =| pe Se. PINE BEACH HOT E Le Pa BEACH 
ears’ —— ence; late ssistan sician in Magnificent, new, perfectly appointed resort hotel, of 

Middleto Y., State Hospital; visit bef deeid- 
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The Road 


of a Thousand 
Wonders 


North and South from San Francisco 
along the Southern Pacific the scenery 
is more varied than on any other one 
line of railroad in the world. A 
Thousand Wonders charm theeye— anew 


p i. delight for every average 


and contrasti 
mile of road. 


Overland 
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for 
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“| 
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ca e 
Limited 
is the most luxurious and quickest train 


to San Francisco, three meals the quick- 
est,—and cheapest, —via Omaha and the 


Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacificf 


For free illustrated books about the Thousand 
Wonders of the Pacific Coast, address 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 


OMAHA, NEB. fy 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


Idylease Inn Nerv jersey 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
Let us send you our DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING 


“The salt breath of the sea brings health. 





GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANA 
ALWAYS OPEN 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33rd Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City. 








WM, TAYLOR & SON, Prope. 
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MEDICAL OFINIONS OF 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


*“*I Prescribe It with the Utmost Confidence in Indigestion Due to 
Chronic Catarrh of the Mucous Membranes.’’ 





Dr. Wm. H, Doughty, Augusta, Ga., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in Medical College of 
Georgia: **t with the utmost confidence in all forms of Indigestion due to 
prescribe the Chronic Catarrh of the Mucous Membrane, with excess of 


acid; also in the secondary or symptomatic dyspepsia of uterine and renal origin.” 


“In Lithaemia I Always Advise Its Use.’’ 
Dr. Stuart McGuire, Richmond, Va., Surgeon in charge of St. Luke's Home, Professor x Principles of Surgery 
and of Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., etc.: “In cases of headache from lithemia, of 


lalways 
advise 


headache from passive congestion of the \TER. sy strangury from concentrated urine, and a host of other ills, 


‘“*A Remedy of Great Potency.’’ 
toute ©: Horn, M. D., Ph. D., Professor of Diseases of Children and Dermatology im Baltenere, University, 
writes : ‘ Hav- in my practice in the past eight or nine years, nd it the 
ing used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER most pleasant and most reliable solvent in Chronic Inflam- 
mation of the Bladder and Renal Caiculi; also in gouty and rheumatic conditions. It is aremedy of great potency.”’ 
**Have Used It with the Most Satisfactory Results.” 


Dr. Lewis Bosher, Richmond, Va., Professor of Surgery, Medical College of Virginia: “I have frequently used 
with the most satisfactory results in all conditions where an active diuretic 
FF is indicated, and have found it especially serviceable in Rheumatic and 
Gouty Conditions, Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Catarrh of the Bladder, and other diseases affecting the urinary 
organs.’’ 
Additional testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


HOTEL AT SPRINGS OPENS JUNE 15TH. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 





EUROPE High-class tour; small party of ladies—June 21— 
Sept. 3d. Southern route. Terms moderate. 
ltth tour. Itinerary. Address MISS BARBOUR, The Mun- 
caster, Atlantic City, N. J. 


30 Tours to Europe 


under superior menaqemerts ercoptionsl saven tages. FALL 
CRUISE AROUND THE WORLD. ANNUAL ORIENT. 





AL 
CRUISE February 7, 1907, Str. Arabic. Program R. Free. 


FRANK C. CLARK 96 Broadway, New York 


SELEC PRIVATE TOUR 


to Switzerland and -Germany 
and points in France and England (including London and 
Paris), Italian Lakes, Northern Italy, Austria and Holland. 
Sail July 4 for tour of 69 days, at cost of $465. Ten 
Swiss passes by diligence; . Blane, Matterhorn, etc., 
German art centers. entleman of ripe experience in Euro- 
pean travel in charge. References essential. WSarly ap- 
Plication necessary, a8 small party, is desired. Write or 
call upon CHARLES ROLLINSON, 203 Broadway, N. Y. 


OUR 


TRAVEL MAP OF EUROPE 


gives you ata glance the best itineraries in Europe. Our accom- 
panying pamphlet tells the best way to take them. 
If you travel, If you plan to travel, 

If you hope totravel, = If you dream of travel, 
write for our Travel Map, Incidentally we should be glad to know 
which you do. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 

210 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


KING EUROPEAN TOURS 
HIGH CLASS, PRIVATE PARTIES PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


June 30—England, France, Holland, Belgium, Rhine, 
Switzerland—7 weeks. 

July 7—Italy, Switzerland, Rhine, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France, England—9 weeks. 

July 14—Coaching through British Isles. 

October 18—Italy and Riviera. 

King parties travel with comfort, have agreeable com- 
pany and careful attention. 

Cost $385 $900. Send for Booklet. 
885 Cumberland Street, Brooklyn, N, Y, 

















(Established 1870.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


W hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 
are assured at ONCE. resolene is 2 Boon to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Send Postal for Descriptive 
Cresolene Anti 

Se resolene Antisep- 
ie \ tic Throat Tablets for 
theirritated throat, at 
your druggist orfrom 

us. 10c. in stamps. 


The Vapo-“resolene Co. 
180 Pulton &t., N. 
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YOU CAN TELEPHONE 


whether the weather be eee Te oe 
i. iil i | as Bu 
blowy, 
rainy, 


sloppy, 
freezing cold, or 


sizzling hot. HORSFORD’S 
Underground construction ACID PHOSPHATE 


i Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
makes our service Jas rmanently persons of intense mental concentration, can 


ici strengthen their whole system and increase their 
efficient. capacity for mental and eae labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
COMPANY dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 
If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
aang on receipt of 25 cents. Rumrorp CuzmicaL 
‘orks, Providence, R. I, 


SHIRT WAIST MATERIALS 


“THE LINEN STORE” 


Includes a large variety of new patterns 
and colorings in the latest mode. 


15 Dey Street 

















French, Scotch and English Madras, Old Bleached Linens, 


83 inches wide, Sic., 40c,, 50c., O0c. per yard Ina variety of widths, 50c. to $2.00 yard. 


English Piques, 
27 inches wide, 35c., 50c., 60c., 75c., $1.00 Printed Linen Lawns, 


White Embroidered Linens, 24 inches wide, 40c., 50c. per yard. 
80 inches wide, 90c., $1.00, $1.50 and $2.25 


French Embroidered Openwork Batiste Novelty Cotten, 
48 inches wide, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.25 per yd. Of all kinds in wide assortment. 








MAIL ORDERS HAVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St., NEW YORK 
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Survey of the World 


The President Criticises At the laying of 
the cornerstone 


ecmnterrerdwenn of the new office 


building of the House of Representatives, 
in Washington, on Saturday last, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made a long address, in 
which, after referring to Bunyan’s “Man 
with the Muck-Rake,” he criticised, in 
some measure, the writers who have re- 
cently attacked men in public life, and 
then, turning to “the problems connected 
with. the amassing of enormous fortunes 
and the use of these fortunes in busi- 
ness,” predicted that we should ultimate- 
ly have to censider the adoption of a na- 
tional progressive tax upon “all fortunes 
beyond a certain amount,” a tax designed 
to prevent the owner of an enormous 
fortune from “handing on more than a 
certain amount to any one individual.” 
The man who never did anything but 
scrape up filth with the muck-rake, he 
said, and who never thought or spoke or 
wrote of anything except his feats with 
the muck-rake, became not a help to so- 
ciety, but one of the most potent forces 
for evil: 

“There are, in the body politic, economic 
and social, many and grave evils, and there is 
urgent necessity for the sternest war upon 
them. There should be relentless exposure of 
and attack upon every evil man, whether poli- 
tician or business man; every evil practice, 
whether in politics, in business, or in social 
life I hail as a benefactor every writer or 
speaker, every man who, on the platform, or in 
book, magazine, or newspaper, with merciless 
severity makes such attack, provided always 
that he in his turn remembers that the attack 
is of use only if it is absolutely truthful. The 
liar is no whit better than the thief, and if his 
mendacity takes the form of slander, he may 
be worse than most thieves. It puts a pre- 
mium upon knavery untruthfully to attack an 
honest man, or even with hysterical exaggera- 
tion to assail a bad man with untruth. An 
epidemic of indiscriminate assault upon char- 
acter does no good, but very great harm. The 


soul of every scoundrel is gladdened when- 
éver an honest man is assailed, or even when 
a scoundrel is untruthfully assailed.” 

Some could not understand, he con- 
tinued, that denunciation of mud sling- 
ing did not mean an indorsement of 
whitewashing. He pointed out that indis- 
criminate assault upon men in business 
or in public life invited a reaction which 
would tell powerfully in favor of scoun- 
drels who oughi to be put in the peni- 
tentiary : 

“Gross and reckless assaults on character, 

whether on the stump or in newspaper, maga- 
zine, or book, create a morbid and vicious 
public sentiment, and at the same time act as 
a profound deterrent to able men of normal 
sensitiveness and tend to prevent them from 
entering the public service at any price. As 
an instance in point, I may mention that one 
serious difficulty encountered in getting the 
right type of men to dig the Panama Canal 
is the certainty that they will be exposed, both 
without, and, I am sorry to say, sometimes 
within, Congress, to utterly reckless assaults 
on their character and capacity.” 
His plea, he said, was not for immunity 
to, but for the most unsparing exposure 
of, the politician who betrays his trust, 
or the business man who makes or 
spends his fortune in illegitimate or cor- 
rupt ways. Every such man should be 
exposed and hunted out of the position 
he has disgraced, but the attack should 
not be made “in sensational, lurid and 
untruthful fashion.” The men with the 
muck-rakes, often indispensable to the 
well being of society, should know when 
to stop raking muck, and to look upward 
to the celestial crown above them. If 
they paint the whole picture black, the 
people eventually come to suspect both 
the assailant and the assailed, and can 
then be stirred neither to wrath against 
wrongdoing nor fo enthusiasm for what 
is right: 
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“There is any amount of good in the world, 

and there never was a time when loftier. and 
more disinterested work for the betterment of 
mankind was being done than now. The 
forces that tend for evil are great and terrible, 
but the forces of truth and love and courage 
and honesty and generosity and sympathy are 
also stronger than ever before. It is a foolish 
and timid, no less than a wicked, thing, to 
blink the fact that the forces of evil are strong; 
but it is even worse to fail to take into ac- 
count the strength of the forces that tell for 
good. Hysterical sensationalism is the very 
poorest weapon wherewith to fight for lasting 
righteousness. The men who with stern so- 
briety and truth assail the many evils of our 
time, whether in the public press, or in maga- 
zines, or in books, are the leaders and allies 
of all engaged in the work for social and politi- 
cal betterment.” 
We were passing thru a period of great 
social, political and industrial unrest. 
This unrest was to be welcomed as a sign 
of healthy life if it took the form of a 
fierce discontent with evil; but it would 
have significance only for evil if it 
should turn into a mere crusade of appe- 
tite against appetite, a contest between 
the brutal greed of the “have nots” and 
the brutal greed of the “haves.” Evil 
should not be condoned, whether in the 
man of capital or in the man of no cap- 
ital : 

“The wealthy man who exults because there 
is a failure of justice in the effort to bring 
some Trust magnate to an account for his 
misdeeds is as bad as, and no worse than, the 
so-called labor leader who clamorously strives 
to excite a foul class feeling on behalf of some 
other labor leader who is implicated in mur- 
der.” s 


Mr. Roosevelt then 
took up the subject of 
great private fortunes 
and the use of such fortunes in business. 
We should discriminate in the sharpest 
way, he said, between fortunes well won 
and fortunes ill won; between those 
gained as an incident to performing great 
services to the community as a whole, 
and those gained in evil fashion by keep- 
ing just within the limits of law-honesty. 
“Of course, no amount of charity in 
spending such fortunes in any way com- 
pensates for misconduct in making 
them.” Immediately after these words 
he made the following statement, which 
has excited much comment thruout the 
country and abroad: 

“As a matter of personal conviction, and 
without pretending tc discuss the details or 
formulate the system, I feel that we shall ulti- 


Suggests a Tax 
on Great Fortunes 


THE INDEPENDENT 


mately have to consider the adoption of some 
such scheme as that of a progressive tax on all 
fortunes, beyond a certain amount, either 
given in life or devised or bequeathed upon 
death to any individual—a tax so framed as to 
put it out of the power of the owner of one of 
these enormous fortunes to hand on more than 
a certain amount to any one individual; the 
tax, of course to be imposed by the National 
and not by the State Government. Such tax- 
ation should, of course, be aimed merely at 
the inheritance or transmission in their entirety 
of those fortunes swollen beyond all healthy 
limits.” 

To deal with the far reaching evils of 
overcapitalization, he continued, the Na- 
tional Government must, by license or 
otherwise, exercise supervision over cor- 
porations engaged in interstate business. 
We were making a beginning in the di- 
rection of serious effort to settle some 
of the economic problems by the railway 
rate legislation. This legislation would 
amount to something of itself, but it 
would amount to a great deal more inso- 
far as it should be taken “as a first step 
in the direction of a policy of superin- 
tendence and control over corporate 
wealth engaged in interstate commerce.” 
The first requisite in the public servants 
who are to deal in this way with cor- 
porations would be honesty. They must 
protect the rights of the public against 
the misdeeds of the corporation, and also 
defend the corporation itself against 
wrongful aggression. In addition to 


‘honesty, sanity was needed. These pub- 


lic servants must not be timid or foolish ; 
they must not be hotheaded zealots or 
impracticable visionaries: 


“The men of wealth who today are trying 
to prevent the regulation and control of their 
business in the interest of the public by the 
proper Government authorities will not suc- 
ceed, in my judgment; in checking the progress 
of the movement. But if they did succeed they 
would find that they had sown the wind and 
would surely reap the whirlwind, for they 
would ultimately provoke the violent excesses 
which accompany a reform coming by convul- 
sion instead of by steady and natural growth. 
On the other hand, the wild preachers of un- 
rest and discontent, the wild agitators against 
the entire existing order, the men who act 
crookedly, whether because of sinister design 
or from mere puzzleheadedness, the men who 
preach destruction without proposing any sub- 
stitute for what they intend to destroy, or who 
propose a substitute which would be far worse 
than the existing evils—all these men are the 
most dangerous opponents of real reform. If 
they get their way they will lead the people 
into a deeper pit than any into which they 
could fall under the present system.” 
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In his closing words, the President urged 
the importance of the development of the 
broadest sympathy of man for man. 
Materially, we must strive, he said, to 
secure a broader economic opportunity 
for all men. Spiritually and ethically, we 
must strive to bring about clean living 
and right thinking. 


Js 


Benjamin D. Greene 
and John F. Gaynor 
were found guilty by 
the jury in the Federal Court at Savan- 
nah, on the 12th, of embezzlement and 
of conspiracy to defraud the United 
States. On the following day each of 
the two men was sentenced by Judge 
Emory Speer to be imprisoned for four 
years and to pay a fine of $575,749.90. 
Each had been charged with defrauding 
the Government of this sum. Altho an 
appeal has been taken, this is probably 
the end of a celebrated case. The frauds 
were committed in connection with har- 
bor improvements at Savannah, and the 
officer of the Engineer Corps under 
whose supervision the improvements 
were made was Capt. Oberlin M. Carter. 
He was a fellow conspirator with Greene 
and Gaynor. Having been convicted by 
court martial, he was sentenced to be dis- 
missed dishonorably from the army and 
to be imprisoned for five years. Greene 
and Gaynor were first indicted in 1899. 
They resisted extradition from New 
York to Georgia, and, losing their case, 
fled to Canada, each forfeiting bail in 
$40,000. In Canada, for several years, 
they successfully opposed extradition 
proceedings. At one time they were kid- 
napped in Quebec by detectives and 
taken to Montreal on a tug, but by the 
favorable decision of Judge Caron, of 
Quebec, they regained their liberty. Our 
Government appealed to Great Britain, 
and in February, 1905, the British Privy 
Council reversed Judge Caron’s decision. 
A .few months later the two fugitives 
were brought to Savannah. 
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Negotiations between 
the anthracite miners 
. and their employers 
have practically been suspended, but they 
may be resumed. As we said last week, 
the operators, replying on the 1oth to 
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the miners’ proposition that all differ- 
ences should be referred to the Board of 
Conciliation for arbitration, submitted a 
counter-proposition that the Arbitration 
Commission of 1902 should be asked to 
decide whether there had been any 
change of conditions sufficient to justify 
a modification (but only with respect to 
wages and the Board of Conciliation) of 
the terms of the award of April Ist, 1903. 
In an accompanying statement they de- 
clined to reopen fundamental questions, 
asserting that these had been _ passed 
upon by the Commission, which had even 
provided for changed conditions, so far 
as wages were concerned, by adopting 
the sliding scale. The Board of Concilia- 
tion, they added, was disqualified, be- 
cause its six members were already com- 
mitted to one side or the other of the 
pending controversy. If all the demands 
of the miners should be granted, they 
also said, the selling price of the domestic 
sizes of coal would be increased by $1.20 
per ton. They would not admit that 
there had been a change of conditions 
sufficient to call for a change in the terms 
of the award; but they were willing that 
the Commission should examine this 
question under the limitations which they 
had prescribed. On the t2th this 
counter-proposition was _ rejected by 
the miners, who submitted again their 
original proposition relating to an in- 
crease of wages, a reduction of hours, 
etc., but with two modifications, the 
first being that the proposed agreement 
should be made with all the miners, in- 
stead of the miners’ union, while the sec- 
ond was that the operators should collect 
the union’s dues only from employees 
who authorized them to do so. If this 
proposition should be unacceptable, the 
miners continued, they would agree that 
it should be laid before the Commission 
of 1902, together with the‘operators’ first 
proposition that the terms of the award 
of 1903 should be observed for three 
years more. Responding promptly, the 
operators rejected this proposition and 
declined to modify their proposition of 
the 10th. A written reply is to be pre- 
pared, and it will be sent to the miners 
this week. In conversation, the operators 
said that the proposed modification con- 
cerning the collection of union dues from 
miners was not less objectionable than 
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the original demand, for the permitted 
discrimination would simply draw the 
line openly between union and non-union 
men and invite union pressure against the 
latter. President Mitchell left New York 
on the 14th for Indianapolis, to attend a 
meeting, on the 17th, of the union’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee, before which will be 
laid the bituminous operators’ proposi- 
tion (in the very words of the one made, 
on the 5th, by the anthracite miners) for 
arbitration by the Anthracite Board of 
Conciliation. But operators representing 
more than half the bituminous output in 
the central competitive district have 
granted the desired wage increase of 54 
per cent. The anthracite operators are 
disposed to give the miners’ committee 
all the time they may require for reach- 
ing a final decision, but there is no indi- 
cation that they will recede from their 
present position. All the members of the 
Arbitration Commission of 1902 are liv- 
ing and all are in good health except 
Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, who has been 
partly disabled by a stroke of paralysis. 
But he says that he will serve again if re- 
quired to do so. In the mining districts 
of Pennsylvania a strike is expected. 
Preparations for defense have been made 
at the collieries. Owing to the destruc- 
tion of the water pipes and steam pipes 


of two or three mines by dynamite, and’ 


to attacks upon the few men remaining 
at work, there have been several arrests. 
sa 

Strikers Killed ve Windber, 8 miles 
at Windber rom Johnstown, Pa., on 
the evening of the 16th, 

four men and a boy were killed and sev- 
eral men were wounded, in an engage- 
ment between a party of sheriff’s depu- 
ties and a mob of 5,000 miners who had 
been employed at the Berwind-White 
Company’s mines, but were on strike. 
The miners, while attending a mass meet- 
ing, saw a deputy named McMullen and 
pursued him until he sought refuge in a 
house. They were tearing the house 
down in their efforts to reach him when 
Sheriff Bigley and an armed force drove 
them back, placing twenty under arrest. 
Two hours later, 5,000 miners attacked 
the jail in which the arrested men were 
confined. After defense with bayonets 
and by water from fire hose had failed, 
the deputies used their rifles. The leader 
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of the mob and three of his companions 
were killed, and Chief Engineer Delaney, 
of the coal company, who was fighting on 
the side of the deputies, received fatal 
injuries. 
& 

Three negroes were 
lynched in Springfield, 
Mo., on the night of 
the 14th. They were hanged from an 
electric light tower that is surmounted 
by a statue of the Goddess of Liberty, 
and their bodies were burned in the pub- 
lic square, near the foot of this tower. 
The first to be lynched were Horace 
Duncan and James Copeland, who had 
been: arrested and placed in the county 
jail, charged with having committed an 
assault upon a young white woman 
named Mabe! Edwards, after they had 
attacked and disabled her escort, -a man 
named Cooper. But they were innocent, 
as the woman had failed to identify them, 
and an alibi for them had been estab- 
lished by their employer. A mob of 
3,000 persons stormed the Sheriff’s resi- 
dence, broke the doors and windows, and 
got the key of the jail. They then 
dragged out Duncan and Copeland and 
lynched them. Before morning, the mob 
found another negro victim, William Al- 
len, who was charged with the murder 
of a farmer named Rouark. He was 
hanged and burned as the others had 
been. In getting possession of Allen, the 
rioters so wrecked the jail that fourteen 
other prisoners escaped. Probably Allen 
also was innocent. It is thought that he 
told the truth when he said, just before 
his death, that he was not guilty and that 
the murderer of Rouark was one Kane, 
another: negro prisoner and one of the 
fourteen whom the mob unintentionally 
released. On Easter Sunday the three 
charred bodies were lying in the public 
square, where they could be seen by per- 
sons on their way to church. The Sheriff 
had been warned, but had taken no pre- 
cautions. Governor Folk sent six com- 
panies of militia to preserve order, de- 
nounced the lynchers, and directed that 
every possible effort to identify them and 
bring them to justice should be made. 
A special Grand Jury has been sum- 
moned, and by the Governor’s orders an 
Assistant Attorney General will aid the 
local authorities in the inquiry. 


Negroes Lynched 
in Missouri 
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Several prominent 
politicians have been 
indicted in Buffalo 
for their interest in frauds alleged to 
have been committed when Erie County 
(in which the city is situated) bought 
the old and abandoned North Street 
Cemetery as a site for a new regimental 
armory. Those indicted on the 16th 
were Frederick Greiner, Postmaster of 
Buffalo for the last four years; Fred- 
erick O. Murray, recently appointed Col- 
lector of the Port, and three former Su- 
pervisors of the county. Ex-Auditor 
Neff and other supervisors were indicted 
some. time ago, together with Rowland 
J. Conover,» a contractor, whe removed 
the bodies from the cemetery. = Conover 
was to feceive $15 for each body re- 
moved.: By calling each bone or hand- 
ful of bones.a*body he incréased: his re- 
ceipts by more than. $100,000 which he 
is said to have shared with county officers. 
who assistedhinr in thus ~ robbing _ the 
county... Conover;-recently convicted, 
told the whole story to the Grand Jury. 
Greiner was the cemetery company’s at- 
torney, who obtained a large fee for the 
sale of the property. to the.county at what 
is said to have beén an excessive price. 
He is charged with bribing the, Super- 
visors. Murray, held for grand larceny 
under seven. indictments, was County 
Treasurer, and is implicated in the fraud- 
ulent transactions with Conover. Owing 
to the prominence of séVeral of the ac- 
cused men in the Republican ‘party, it is 
thought that the political situation will 
be affected by what ‘has-come to light. 


Js 


The Russian Government 
promptly responded to the sug- 
gestion of our State Depart- 
ment that a later date than July should 
be chosen for the Peace Conference, and 
the meeting has been postponed until the 
latter part of September. Any date later 
than the 20th of that month will serve 
the convenience of the United States. 
——It was decided by the Supreme 
Court, on the 16th, that a divorce vadid in 
other States cannot be granted by the 
courts of a State in which only one party 
to the marriage resides. Four of the 
nine Justices dissented, Justice Holmes 
asserting that the Court was reversing 
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its own decision of 1901, in the Atherton 
case. It is said that the decision of the 
16th affects the legitimacy of about 20,- 
ooo children, the offspring of marriages 
which followed divorces granted in South 
Dakota and other States in which both 
parties were not residents at the time. 
—tThe bill removing the tax from 
denatured alcohol to be used in the arts 
and industries was passed in the House, 
last week, by a vote of 224 to 7. 

The House Committee on Elections has 
reported favorably a resolution for Con- 
stitutional Amendments providing for the 
election of Senators by direct popular 


- vote and making the term of members of 


the House four vears instead of two.—— 
It is reported in Washington that the 
President has expressed a desire to be a 
Senator from New York after he leaves 
the White House in 1909. Mr. Platt’s 
term and that of the President will ex- 
pire on the Same day. The President 
sent to Congress, on the 17th, the report 
and recommendations of the recent in- 
surance convention, with the bill of its 
committee providing an insurance code 
for the District of Columbia. He ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that Congress 
would enact this bill into law, saying that 
‘“‘we are not to be pardoned if we fail to 
‘take every step in our power to prevent 
the possibility of a repetition of such 
scandals as were disclosed by the Arm- 
strong Committee.” 


& 


President Castro and his Cab- 
inet have resigned. There is 
much conjecture as to the 
meaning of this action on the part of 
President Castro, but he is said to be 
weary with affairs of State and wants 
a rest. He has left for the interior 
as a private citizen, paying his regu- 
lar fare on the railroad, and Mme. Cas- 
tro has gone in another direction, on 
what is said to be a diplomatic mis- 
sion. It seems that President Cas- 
tro’s brother, General Celestino Castro, 
is Governor of the State of El Ta- 
chira, in the western part of the Re- 
public. General Cipriano Castro has sent 
ammunition to his brother in case of a 
possible revolution in some other part of 
the country, but the brother has been 
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approptiating the alcohol tax instead of 
forwarding it to Caracas, and when the 
money was demanded from him by his 
brother, Celestino, relying on the ammu- 
nition, telegraphed a reply which sound- 
ed very much like a challenge. It is this 
family controversy that Madame -Castro 
.will try to settle. All the members of 
the Cabinet which has resigned have 
taken passage for Paris, the final home 
of most oversuccessful Venezuelans. In 
this connection it is interesting to read 
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will return in a short time-——The 
preliminary prospectus of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference, to be held in Rio de 
Janeiro next fall, is announced. The 
Conference will convene on the 21st of 
July, and is not expected to last much 
longer than the 1st of September. The 


topics for discussion will relate to arbi- 
tration and codification of International 
Law, public and private; commercial 
treaties between the American republics ; 
the improvements of rapid communica- 
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the statement, published in the Herald, 
of a presumably well informed but anony- 
mous gentleman, who has just left Car- 
acas. He says that First Vice-President 
Gomez gets graft from all the cattle 
raisers; that Second Vice-President Vel- 
lutini has a rakeoff on the water rates; 
while the rum, cigarettes, match business 
and many others have all been monopol- 
ized by Castro’s favorites. The pro- 
visional President of the Republic is Gen- 
eral Gomez. Whether he will seize the 
reins now that Castro is away, or not, re- 
mains to be seen, but probably Castro 
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tion between the different nations; laws 
relating to customs and consular mat- 
ters ; patents, trademarks and copyrights ; 
sanitation; international railways, and 
the exercise of the liberal professions. 


Rm 


The British ee Education Bill intro- 
Education Bill uced into Parliament by 

Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
President of the Board of Education, has 
been the theme of hot controversy dur- 
ing the Easter vacation. It is avowedly 
a compromise measure, and as such is 
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severely attacked on both sides. The 
Labor members are in favor of abolishing 
all religious instruction in the public 
schools, and will attempt to amend the 
bill in the direction of secularization, but 
they will probably stand by the Govern- 
ment measure in any case. The bill, of 
course, does not suit the Roman Cath- 
olics, but is not regarded by them as 
worse than the present law or than any 
attainable substitute. The Nonconform- 
ists in general are satisfied with it. The 
Established Church is divided over the 
question, the evangelical wing favoring 
it, and the High Church party fighting it. 
The former party pleads expediency ; the 
latter stands for principle. The argu- 
ments follow the old familiar lines. The 
Bishop of Ripon, in a letter to the Times, 
appeals to both denominationalists and 
undenominationalists to moderate their 
claims and accept the compromise as the 
only means of averting secularism. He 
asks: 

“Is it quite reasonable to affirm that religious 
teaching which does not include teaching about 
worship and the Sacraments is not worth hav- 
ing? Is it no gain that children should be 
taught the words of our Lord, the story of 
His Life and Death? Would it not be a real 
advantage if every child were given the oppor- 
tunity of learning that God was its Father, and 
Christ its Redeemer, and the Spirit its Helper? 
Can any Christian man think. that secularism 
is preferable to such Christian teaching?” 
The Bishop of Carlisle argues in a sim- 
ilar way against insisting upon teaching 
denominational: doctrines in the day 
schools, and says: 

“I will not sacrifice on the altar of my de- 

nominational doctrine, however sacred and 
sublime to me, the spiritual hope of the nation 
and the religious training of hosts of children, 
whose only opportunity of learning of God 
and their own Divine origin and destiny is in 
the day school. To do otherwise is, in my 
judgment, not only a great national betrayal, 
but moral and spiritual infanticide on a stu- 
pendous scale.” 
On the other hand, the opponents of the 
measure point out the impossibility of de- 
fining the “undenominational religion” or 
“fundamental religion” which is to be 
taught. The tenets peculiar to one de- 
nomination, therefore, which would he 
excluded from the schools, are just the 
ones which that denomination considers 
as most “fundamental” and important. 
As one Times letter puts it: 

“What Nonconformists ask is that the Bible 
interpretation in. the schools should aim at 
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their goal, that the foundation should be so 
laid as to make Church membership and sacra- 
mental life unessential, or even unimportant. 
But why should we be presented with the 
choice between this one kind of Bible teaching 


‘or none at all? Qur objection goes — 
e 


than the question of doctrinal differences. 
think that we are being asked to make our 
choice between secularism and a form of re- 
ligious tyranny; and it is no blind partisan- 
ship that compels us to say that we will have 
neither.” 

It is also argued that the clause provid- 
ing that no religious test shall be required 
‘of teachers is fallacious, for either infidel 
teachers will have to teach what they do 
not believe in, or be required to submit 
to the test of the unwritten creed of an 
indeterminate “fundamental Christian- 
ity.” Attention has been called, however, 
to the fact that a very similar compromise 
measure has been in effect in the State 
of West Australia since 1893 and has 
given general satisfaction. At a meeting 
of thirty-two bishops of the Church of 
England, a resolution was passed that the 
bill “must be met with unhesitating oppo- 
sition.” The bill allows denominational 
teaching two days in the week, if not 
given by the regular teachers and not 
during school hours. In towns of over 
5,000 inhabitants, if the parents of four- 
fifths of the children desire it, denomina- 
tional teaching is alowed daily by the 
ordinary teachers at the cost of the 


denomination. 
& 


The strike of the miners in 
the coal district of Pas-de- 
Calais is not yet settled, and 
outbreaks of violence are becoming more 
numerous. The houses of non-union 
miners have been dynamited, and a train 
bringing Belgian miners into the district 
was stopped and attacked. After a sharp 
debate in the Chamber of Deputies, led 
by M. Basly, Deputy from Pas-de-Calais 
and a former coal miner, the Chamber 
voted not to appoint a commission of in- 
vestigation, but to await the action of the 
Government, which has promised to fix 
the responsibility, punish the guilty par- 
ties, whoever they may be, and to adopt 
such measures as may be necessary to 
protect the miners in the future from 
such catastrophes. It was shown by M. 
Basly that the company operating the 
Courriéres mine had violated the mining 
laws in many particulars. They had not 
provided a ventilating shaft for each 
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working shaft, as required by law, and 
the walls and doors cutting off different 
parts of the mine were ‘not of sufficient 
thickness and stability. If the legal pre- 
cautions had been taken the loss of life 
from the cxplosion would have been 
much less. There are now three inquests 
in session—a judicial inquiry to fix the 
responsibility for the catastrophe, an 
administrative investigation upon the 
conduct of the rescue work, and a judicial 
inquest into the responsibility incurred 
by the State engineers in charge of the 
rescue work. in the city of Fres- 
sennevilie (Somme) the workmen in the 
lock factories struck on account of the 
dismissal of two of their leaders. The 
strike rapidly took a revolutionary form, 
and a mob of several hundred, singing 
the Internationale and the Carmagnole, 
marched to the houses of the proprietors 
and pillaged them from garret to cellar, 
throwing the furniture out of the win- 
aows. One of the houses, which had 
been recently bought for $50,000, was 
then burned to the ground. Great in- 
convenience to the public was caused by 


a strike of the postmen in Paris and Ly- 


ons. Those who handled printed matter 
and served the newspaper offices refused 
to deliver the mail, but the letter carriers, 
who are better paid on account of the 
New Year presents from their patrons, 
amounting to $200, refused to follow 
their example. The Minister of Com- 
merce, M. Barthou, at once telegraphed 
to each postman that if he did not return 
to work on the following morning he 
would be discharged, and sent soldiers 
out with the mail. A general strike is 
feared on May Ist. The French labor 
leaders claim that, altho money is plen- 
tiful in France and the savings banks are 
full, wages are being reduced and the 
number of the unemployed was never so 
large as now. Out of a total of 8,000,000 
workmen in France, 750,000 are unem- 
ployed because they cannot get work. 


Mt. Vesuvius has been 
comparatively quiet dur- 
ing the week, and there is 
no probability of a renewal of the erup- 
tion at the present time. The mouth of 
the crater has probably been stopped, as 
nothing but fine sand and ashes has 
been emitted during the last few days. 


The Eruption 
of Vesuvius 
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But Professor Matteucci, who knows 
most about the volcano, since he has 
lived on it for many years, refuses to 
make any predictions as to its future 
action." Professor Matteucci remained 
at his post in the observatory, on the 
spur of the cone, during the entire erup- 
tion, with his assistant, Frank Alvord 
Perret, of New York, and describes. the 
scene as terrible in the extreme. The 
electrical phenomena were extraordi- 
nary, and seriously interfered with the 
operation of the recording machinery of 
the seismic apparatus, which were also 
inadequate for recording the heavy 
earthquake shocks. The eruption began 
with the overflow of lava, forming the 
stream which destroyed Bosto Trecase. 
On Sunday the great jagged cone on the 
interior of the crater was blown off, and 
stones fell in all directions, cutting the 
roof and breaking the windows of the 
observatory. Thruout the day many 
enormous blocks of stone rose to the 
hight of 2,500 feet from the crater, while 
ashes formed a_ tree-shaped cloud, 
spreading much higher. The eruption is 
equal in violence to those of 1631 and 
1872, altho inferior to that of the year 
79, when Pompeii and Herculaneum 
were buried. The lava stream which de- 
stroyed Bosco Trecase is from 30 to 35 
feet in hight and 150 to 450 feet wide. 
For a. distance of many miles about 
Vesuvius the ground is covered with 
ashes and fine sand to a depth of from 
half an inch to two feet on the level, but 
in the ravines and valleys reaching a 
depth of several feet. In Ottajano the 
ashes are piled up to the windows of the 
second stories of some of the few 
houses still standing. The work of sal- 
vage is very difficult on account of the 
tangle of debris of the fallen houses 
and churches. Sixty-six bodies have 
been taken from the ruins of Ottajano 
and 115 from San Giuseppe; 100 or 
more have probably not yet been 
reached. Some of the bodies of the 
women, with their™faces protected by 
their arms.and their hands full of jewels, 
remind one of the plaster casts in the 
Naples Museum of those who perished 
in Pompeii. Five days after the erup- 
tion two families, comprising ten per- 
sons, were dug out of a cave at Ottajano, 
where they had been buried by the ashes, 
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On the following day two old women 
were unearthed beneath the house which 
had fallen in. They had been protected 
by the rafters, and had lived upon‘a lit- 
tle food that they had in their pockets. 
Several thousand houses have been de- 
stroyed in the district and the immedi- 
ate financial loss is over ten million dol- 
lars. It will require some years to re- 
store the farms and vineyards, even sup- 
posing that the ashes will not perma- 
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ine and exposure, altho subscription lists 
made up by the King and the Pope are 
open for relieving their immediate 
wants. 
ed 

The insurrectiqgn of the na- 
Rebels tives in Natale was not 

quelled by the. capture and 
execution of the twelve men, which 
caused a conflict between the Imperial 
Government and the Natal authorities. 
Evidently the imposition of the 
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new poll tax has caused very 
deep seated resentment among 
the natives. The measure was 
adopted because the hut tax, 
which now puts 16 shillings 
upon each native, but did not 
reach the young men, who, not 
being married, had no huts to 
tax. Chief Bambaata, who was 
deposed as Regent of the Grey- 
town district, has declined to 
acquiesce in this action of the 
Government. He kidnapped 
his successor and uncle, Chief 
Magwababa, and went on the 
warpath with some 200 follow- 
ers. An expedition under Col- 
onel Mansel was sent to the res- 
cue of some colonists, including 
several women and children, at 
Keate’s Drift. On the way 
back they were ambushed by a 
body of Zulus, who dashed in 
between the vanguard and the 
main column. The vanguard 
fought their way back to their 
comrades, and the column suc- 
ceeded in returning to Grey- 
town, keeping up a running 
fight for six miles. The Zulus 
continued the pursuit to within 
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nently injure the land. King Victor 
Emmanuel visited Ottajano, going as far 
as he could in his motor car, and then on 
horseback thru drifts of ashes many feet 
deep. In Naples for over a week the 
people have gone about in the streets 
wearing transparent masks and carrying 
umbrellas to protect them from the fall- 
ing ashes. The refugees from the 
stricken district are suffering from fam- 


a mile of Greytown. Four of 
the British troops were killed 
and five wounded. The British 
column, consisting of five offi- 
cers and 146 men, was marching without 
flankers and might have been completely 
destroyed. The colonial authorities called 
out the militia, which numbers 3,000 
men, and surrounded and shelled the 
kraals at Bambaata’s headquarters. All 
four of the men killed by Bambaata’s 
attack belonged to the firing party which 
executed the twelve natives on the 2d of 
April, 
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ing institution to any one who 

takes the trouble to watch its 
divagations over fairly long periods of 
time. It runs, and has been running for 
years, on the theory that an individual 
educated in his youth at the Naval 
Academy and for the ensuing quarter 
century kept at the usual routine work 
of a naval officer, whether of the line or 
in a staff corps, somehow or other be- 
comes sanctified with a supernal sort of 
intelligence which inherently fits him to 
take instant charge of a great bureau of 


Se: Navy Department is an amus- 


supply, to deal wisely with the conflict- - 


ing claims and wiles of contractors, in- 
ventors, lawyers and politicians, to spend 
providently millions of dollars per year, 
to discern infallibly the true path of 
progress and keep in it, besides seeing 
what is under the horizon a long way 
ahead, and now and then selects him, not 
because he has shown any special ability 
for the task, but for any other reason 
which for the moment may have brought 
him into notice, including the negative 
virtue that everybody else on his par- 
ticular “list” is more obviously unsuit- 
able for the job. The consequence is 
that while he assumes his Rear Ad- 
miral’s stripes and faces the future with 
more or less innocent jocundity, a few 
months’ experience, metaphorically 
speaking, usually converts him from the 
blithesome and fearless sea bird into 
something very much akin to the mud 
turtle. At all events he seeks safety in 
closing his shell as tightly as ‘possible, 
burying himself far deep in the mire of 
conservatism, and alike oblivious to the 
storms and progress overhead, emits oc- 
casional thought bubbles from his inner 
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consciousness, until an explosion throws 
him gasping into the open air, and shout- 
ing for civilian help. 

The “Dreadnaught” scare is the latest 
upheaval of this sort. We have a so 
called Bureau of Intelligence in the 
Navy Department, whose business it is 
to find out what other nations are doing 
in the way of creating new war mate- 
rial, and to keep the General Board, 
whose present chief function now seems 
to be to wrangle with the supply bu- 
reaus concerning things in general, fully 
posted. The Intelligence Bureau “fell 
down” (this is idiom, not slang), in find- 
ing’ out about the “Dreadnaught,” and 
the General Board thirsted long for in- 
formation more intelligible than that 
provided by the daily papers, and, nat- 
urally, the designing of the battleships 
“Michigan” and “South Carolina” per- 
ceptibly hesitated. Meanwhile, some 
time previously, the Secretary ha@ got 
himself into trouble anent the old “Con- 
stitution,” by making remarks deroga- 
tory to the small fragments of the an- 
cient ship, which still remain imbedded 
in-the hull, tied up in Boston ; and as this 
suggested that Old Ironsides was again 
encountering the peril of having her 
“tattered ensign” torn down, with, alas, 
no Dr. Holmes here to prevent it, pub- 
lic interest waxed warm. Gradually 
the formidable qualities of the sudden 
“Dreadnaught” began to filter over here ; 
18,500 tons, twenty-one knots speed, four 
screws, two rudders, ten 12-inch guns, 
turbine engines, oil fuel carried in the 
double bottom, and all built between 
October and January. The inevitable 
American demand for “something big- 
ger” rose portentocus. The name “Con- 
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stitution” matched it. Nothing, of course, 
is more necessary than to build the big- 
gest thing afloat around that name, 
whether we repair the old craft or not. 
And here we are; while from the ruck 
and riot of the explosion, even now be- 
gins to arise the cry of the departmental 
talent charged with the contriving of the 
thing, for outside help. 

Now it may well be asked, what do 
we want of a single monster which mere- 
ly exaggerates the existing type, and 
why should we be scared into building 
it? It is not precisely correct to say we 
are scared; perish the thought! It is 
rather this way: For some time past 
we have been listening to an argument 
betwen two sets of naval tacticians, the 
“Flexibles” and the “Inflexibles,” and 
just as we got our mind down to the 
fine points of it, Togo jolted it all end- 
wise in the Sea of Japan. Hardly had 
we recovered from that, when along 
comes the “Dreadnaught,” followed by 
a burning desire in ourselves to settle 
the thing right off. The “Flexibles” 
gallantly led by Captain Mahan, have 


all along insisted that fleets of battle- 
ships of moderate tonnage—-hence more 
easily handled, more flexible as teams, 
are what we need, and point to Togo’s 
effective reserve fleet ready to pursue and 
capture the flying Nebogatoff, after the 


main fight was over. They dwell also 
upon the relativelyless costof such ships, 
upon their superior ease of docking, and 
diminished size as targets. The “Inflex- 
ibles,” whereof Commander Fiske is the 
naval Henry of Navarre (because he is 
rightfully the chief glory absorber for all 
the glory there is in it), answer the Togo 
argument by remarking that Nebogatoff 
would never have been permitted to fly 
at all, if the force applied had been suffi- 
ciently crushing, that a big ship takes 
less men than two small ones, is cheaper 
to run, and, above all, accommodates 
everything anybody could possibly desire 
to put into her. And the last is the gist 
of it. If we must have the heaviest 
armor and the most powerful - battery, 
and the most formidable torpedo array, 
and carry the most coal and keep up the 
highest speed for the longest time, all 
in one ship of the sort we know, it does 
not need Commander Fiske’s ability to 
convince us that everything translates it- 
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self ultimately into displacement, and 
that .it all simply comes to the homely 
truism that if a man has a big family to 
house he must have a big house to house 


it. 

Well, after we get her, what? One 
more addition to our $92,000,000 worth 
of twenty-seven assorted battleships, of 
which no group of similar units includes 
more than three. Another isolated 
variant of the existing type alone in its 
class after the fashion of the “Iowa.” 
Until somebody devises a vessel powerful 
enough to settle a war all by itself, ships 
have got to work together. Team play 
is the present mode of exerting. great 
force. One vessel different from all the 
others cannot work with them to the best 
advantage, nor they with her, and wheth- 
er it be in ships or guns, or tools or 
watches, modern experience has taught 
us the value of uniform and interchange- 
able parts, and standard sizes. We 
aroused the risibilities of the world by 
the floating museum of marine freaks 
which we sent to bombard Porto Rico— 
5 knot monitors yoked with 21 knot 
cruisers. The lesson still holds. 

The cost of building this new ship is 
estimated at $10,000,000. The yearly 
interest at 4 per cent. on this out- 
lay alone would be ample to main- 
tain an efficient naval reserve in- 
stantly available in time of need. 
We now have none. That she will be 
less vulnerable to the torpedo than the 
smaller battleships is not clear. And 
the latest torpedo, which we are making 
over in Brooklyn, can run 4,000 yards at 
a speed of 37 knots per hour. One of 
them, well planted, could sink the 
“Dreadnaught,” or even a still bigger 
vessel. And why construct this giant 
rather than replace the ships now known 
to be inefficient. A considerable propor- 
tion of the crews of the “Kentucky” or 
the “Kearsarge” is required to man the 
fourteen 5 inch guns on the casemate 
deck: ludicrous little guns of about as 
much use in a modern sea fight as. so 
many pretty flowers. One melinite shell 
exploding there would probably dispose of 
every soul. The place is not armored and 
it is axiomatic that 25 per cent. of the 
crew killed means demoralization of all. 
Witness the “Orel,” in Togo’s action—a 
slaughter house hit forty times in the 
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superstructure and surrendered; yet in 
floating power wholly unimpaired. . Last 
year’s repairs on the “Kearsarge” figured 
about $50,000, and those on the “Ken- 
tucky,” $106,000. And if 20 or 21 knot 
speed is really an important factor in bat- 
tleships—and there is high tactical au- 
thority disputing it—what is the precise 
present value of the far slower “Massa- 
chusetts,” or “Indiana,” or “Iowa,” or 
“Alabama.” 

The General Board of the Navy and 
the Board of Construction each favored 
the authorization of three additional bat- 
tleships this year, and, as usual, differed ; 
the former advising ships of the “Dread- 
naught” type and the latter adhering to 
the proposed design of the “Michigan” 
and “South Carolina.” Despite the pro- 
jected new Colossus, the Construction 
Board has not only advertised for bids 
for the last named vessels, both 16,000 
ton ships, but has expressed the opinion 
that they will be more. efficient than the 
“Dreadnaught,” especially in that they 
will have better armor protection and 
be less vulnerable while having a battery 
fully as effective. This is as it may be; 
some people are having qualms about 
four turrets in line with the 12 inch guns 
of the two inner ones overlapping the 
roofs of the outer ones, when aimed di- 
rectly ahead or astern, and wondering 
what will happen to the crews of the lat- 
ter when the time for firing arrives. But 
this is a detail. Accepting the foregoing 
statement as fact, have we not already 
overtopped the “Dreadnaught,” and if 
so, why pile Ossa on Pelion?. Why in- 
sist on building in addition one 20,000 
ton ship, when, to quote the editorial 
opinion of the Army and Navy Journal : 

“Nearly all the officers at the Navy Depart- 
ment would rather have two more battleships 
of the “Michigan” type, so that there would 
be, when all four vessels were completed, a 
unit of four 16,000 ton battleships of the same 
general characteristics. That such a unit 
would be most desirable is conceded every- 
where.” 

My italics; and note the argument for 
team play. Certainly it would seem that 
“the biggest thing afloat” is not merely 
an anomaly, but that we can go ahead 
and make ample progress so far as pres- 
ent battleship types go without the aid 
of it. 

But beyond all this, if we must con- 


struct a vessel calculated to astonis!) 
the foreigner, why in the name of Amer- 
ican invention can we not do something, 
not only new, but original? The battle- 
ship of today is at best a purely empiric 
structure, not an evolution; not even a 
legitimate deduction from the environ- 
ment which progress in war material and 
war methods of the last few years has 
established; a mere patchwork of this 
thing, that thing and the other, hitched 
on to the fundamental monitor type 
as occasion demanded; a logical prod- 
uct neither of the times nor of in- 
ventive men living in them, and relative- 
ly speaking, for its epoch, not a whit 
more formidable than the towering iron 
plated lofty sparred “Warrior” or 
“Minotatr” of fifty years ago, whereof 
the advocates had nothing but contempt 
for what they called Ericsson’s cheese 
box delusion. Why should we want to 
improve on the “Dreadnaught,” or what 
is the same thing, why again indulge in 
our latter day practice of bringing up 
the tail of the British procession. The 
idea of a great big “Constitution” cal- 
culated to thrash the “Dreadnaught” as 
effectually as the old craft of the same 
name belabored the “Guerriére,” may be 
inspiring to those who forget that the 
days of single ship duels have long 
gone by, but others will remember 
that the old “Constitution” won her vic- 
tories, not because she was big, not be- 
cause her people were any braver than 
their adversaries, for surely Dacres made 
a splendid fight, but because she was a 
brand new product, the first great tri- 
umph of Yankee invention in the art of 
marine war. She imitated nothing. She 
was as legitimate and direct an advance- 
ment beyond the snub-nosed tubs where- 
with the British ruled the seas, as the 
mind can well suggest. They copied her, 
for she revolutionized the frigate model. 
And that was not all. She proved the 
efficacy of new guns—long guns, fired 
straight at the water line, and the shot 
got there. This while her antagonists 
were throwing rigging-chopping pro- 
jectiles from short carronades laid level, 
and trying to get the “Constitution” into 
their danger area, the very place which 
her speed and handiness were expressly 
designed to keep her out of. She demon- 
strated that naval fights were thereafter 
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to be won by steady, cool shots that bored 
in atfor below the water line, not by 
wingigg one’s adversary aloft and then 
. grappiing with him bull-dog fashion be- 
cause he could no longer run away. The 
British copied that, too. 

Are not we as wise in our generation 
as our great grandfathers were in theirs? 
Do we not want now as much—perhaps 
more than we ever did—something just 
as American, just as original, just 
as revolutionary as the old ship whose 
memory we honor? If the Navy Depart- 
ment, or better, Congress, will realize 
that all the intelligence in naval construc- 
tion is not concentrated in the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair, or even in 
the Navy, that the favorite official argu- 
ment “no one can criticise an egg unless 
he lays it” has its exceptions; that our 
inventors are taking out now about 800 
patents a week for new things, and are 
paying $40,coo a week in Government 
charges into the National Treasury, and 
then announce that a wholly new type of 
warship is. wanted, and that a substantial 
reward will surely be paid for the suc- 
cessful design (coupled, perhaps, with a 
promise that the inventor will not be sent 
to-die of old age trying to collect it in 
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the Court of Claims), is it not a whole- 
some faith to believe that it will be pro- 
duced? Might it not be better, there- 
fore, to let the Navy Department go on 
and develop existing ideas and team work 
in the “Michigan” and “South Carolina,” 
and, perhaps, more like them, and appeal 
to the country for the something wholly 
original. Then make the single new ship 
the embodiment of the new thought as 
completely as possible, and try her out. 
If she be good don’t seek to adapt her to 
existing types, but build and adapt the 
fleet to the new pattern. Is not there a 
certain patriotism in this? 

The only reason why we were not at- 
tacked in our weakness long ago was 
not because of our lack of “prepared- 
ness,” which Mr. Richmond. P. Hobson 
and all the other “big navy” extremists 
so dolefully bewail, but because of a 
sound, healthy, well grounded judicious 
and altogether commendable fear of 
what the Yankee inventor might do— 
and in an emergency certainly will do. 
But why wait. for the emergency. Why 
not now stop shivering over the “Dread- 
naught,” and give him an independent 
chance ? 

New York City. 


The Watchword 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


“Here let us pause,” he said, 
At peer of dawn; 

“Nay, comrade, let our tread 
Lead up and on!” 


“Here let us pause!” he cried. 
When noontide shone; 

“Nay, comrade, let our stride 
Lead up and on!” 


“Here let us pause!”—his gaze 
The night upon; 
‘ “Nay, comrade, let our wars 
Lead up and on!” 


“Here let us pause !’—O heart. 
Till life be gone, 

Ever the braver part 
Leads up and on} 


Curnton, N, Y. 





The Duma 


BY PRINCE MICHAEL TRUBETZKOI 


[Prince Michael Trubetzkoi is a cousin of the late Prince Sergius Trubetzkoi, Rector of 
the Moscow University, and great Liberal leader, and nephew of Count Scheremetjeff, who 
is a member of the Imperial Council and one of the richest and most powerful men in 
Russia. Prince Michael, who some time’ ago, broke with his family, owing to the views 
he held, is now one of the leaders of the Revolutionary Party, working outside of Russia in 


support of this organization. 


We are very glad to see that the results of the elections for 


the Duma, now being held in Russia, do not justify the pessimistic view of the possibilities 


of the Duma in this article. 


It is fortunate for Russia that most of the Liberals did not fol- 


low the advice of Prince Trubetzkoi to boycott. the elections, for in spite of the handicap 
of the intentionally cumbrous electoral machinery, they have succeeded in getting control of 


the Duma by a large majority. —Ep1ror.] 


HERE have been times in the his- 
tory of Russia when the rulers of 
the country called together the 

representatives of the different classes of 
the people in order to obtain their advice 
and support. for the welfare of the na- 
tion. Such assemblies were called State 
Dumas. The Duma which has been 
called at the present moment is for the 
purpose of pacifying the dissatisfied. 
The reason for this dissatisfaction is to 
be found in the wretched condition of 


the peasants and the workmen, who are 
almost entirely without any rights, and 
the non-existence of any kind of a legal 


guarantee for the educated classes. For 
it is the educated classes who most feel 
the need of freedom of the press, of 
speech, of faith, and of assembly. This 
dissatisfaction has taken hold of all 
grades and classes in the country and 
found éxpression in agitations, protests, 
strikes and assassinations, especially dur- 
ing the late unpopular war. 
three Revolutionary groups whose ten- 
dencies and aims are totally different: 
The first of these are the representatives 
of the peasants, who have also included 
in their program the labor question. 
These are the Socialistic Revolutionaries. 
The second group are the representatives 
of the workmen, or Social Democrats, 
whose aims are on a par with the Social 
Democrats of Germany and France. 
The third group, which is called the 
Liberal party, cannot boast of being a 
united party, as it includes among its 
members all shades of Liberals and 
Radicals. 

As the Duma is not based upon an 
equal vote by ballot, but only extends 


There are. 


the right to vote to the landed classes 
and to the highest taxpayers in the 
towns, there can be no possibility that in 
this very strange Parliament a people 
can have any real representation. Ow- 
ing to these peculiar conditions a very 
large part of the peasants, the entire 
working classes, and the majority of the 
“Intellectuals” of the country are ex- 
cluded from voting. Equality does not 
exist in this system for the reason that 
there are several classes of voters. For 
instance, the vote of a few dozen or a 
hundred estate owners has as much 
weight in the election of a member of 
the Duma as the vote of several thou- 
sand peasants. An adequate idea can 
be formed of the average amount of 
persons who are permitted to vote when 
we find in the census that out of the 
million and a half inhabitants of St. 
Petersburg, only 9,000 Can take part 
in the elections, and out of 410,000 in- 
habitants of Odessa only 7,000 have a 
right to vote. In addition to this, the 
interests of the population of a city are 
represented by a small number of per- 
sons. who must necessarily belong to the 
moneyed classes. The elections are also 
managed in a very peculiar manner. 
For the representatives of about twenty 
towns and for the great land owners there 
is a double system of voting ; that is, they 
first choose their electors and these vote 
for the representatives of the Duma. 
The peasants have a quadruple system. 
First, they vote in the .village; then the 
representatives of the village vote in the 
district, where they choose two repre- 
sentatives, who in turn choose the de- 
partment assembly electors, and these 
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electors choose the representatives of the 
Duma. It should be remarked that the 
Government officials are free.to exercise 
pressure at the elections of the Zemstvos. 

The peasants are not adequately rep- 
resented, either in number or in prop- 
erty, when compared with the repre- 
sentatives of the great landowners. Of 
course, it would be possible to alter 
somewhat the defects of this system by 
a protest from the elective body, but this 
the Government does not permit. I must 
add here that the law of the roth of 
August neither suppresses the bureau- 
cratic regime nor does it contain a new 
political principle. In fact, this law only 
gives more power to the bureaucratic 
regime, which is more of an obstacle 
than a furtherance to the healthy devel- 
opment of a country. The natural con- 
sequence of this new law has already 
been revealed, on the one side by weak- 
ening the strength of the Oppositionists, 
and on the other side by giving the Gov- 
ernment the opportunity to prove clear- 
ly that Russia is not fitted for a Con- 
stitution. The Radical elements of the 
Opposition, of which I am a part, de- 
mand the summoning of a Parliament 
on the basis of an equal. general, and 
direct vote by ballot, with a preceding 
guarantee of freedom of speech, of the 
press, and of assembling. In this way 
the influence of the opposition would be 
better distributed. At the mass meetings 
it would be possible to explain to the 
voters to what results such a representa- 
tion could lead. I can appreciate the 
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fact that a number of obstacles will nat- 
ugally present themselves in giving the 
people, of which such a large percentage 
does not know how to read and write, 
equal and direct vote by ballot. Still it 
will be possible for us to explain to the 
peasants that we really can lessen their 
sufferings. 

Russia’s condition can only be im- 
proved if the economical circumstances 
of the great masses: of peasants are bet- 
tered, and lighter taxes are imposed. 
In twenty years from today Russia may 
take a place among the civilized nations 
of the world, and become a _ healthy, 
normal State. We do not want a Social- 
istic State, we only demand legal guar- 
antees and better chances for the prog- 
tess of the entire population. 

As the Liberal party has missed the 
great political moment when in the name 
of the people it could have made de- 
mands upon the Government and re- 
ceived them, so the Radical element 
must now try to save what is possible. 
This can only take place by actively boy- 
cotting this election system, and by en- 
lightening the masses that they have 
been deceived. The last means would 
be an armed uprising thruout the coun- 
try. This would probably be the most 
forceful argument to persuade the Gov- 
ernment to give the people better voting 
privileges, and thereby not only save 
Russia from bankruptcy, but also from 
the possibility of the approaching reac- 
tion. 


Moscow, Russa. 


From Cell to Song 


BY ADDISON BALLARD 


Anp what, I said, is this to me, 
Who doubt the life it comes to teach, 
But a stray pebble from the beach, 
Worn smooth and oval by the sea? 


The. tiny prison-house, one morn, 
In ruins lay, a shattered shell; 
But joyous out from heaven fell 
A sky-lark’s song, and Hope was born! 


Prttsrrerp, Mass. 





The New Majorities in Parliament 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


NE of the most significant and, in- 

() deed, one of the most important 
events in the history of the new 
Parliament and the new Government, is 
the acceptance by the Prime Minister of 
the principle that members of the House 
of Commons ought to feceive payment 
for their services to the public. A reso- 
lution was brought forward a few nights 
ago by a member on the Ministerial side 
of the House, embodying and maintain- 
ing that principle. The Prime Minister 
delivered a most interesting and en- 
couraging speech, in which, while he ex- 
plained that in the present state of the 
public finances and for some time to 
come it would not be possible to add to 
the expenses of the State the large ad- 
ditional sum needed for the payment of 
members,:- the Government fully recog- 
nized the necessity for such an arrange- 


ment and heped to be able to carry it 
into effect at the earliest opportunity. 
This marks an era in the progress of 














Ford Madox Hueffer. 


political equality in this country, and is, 
indeed, a natural and necessary result of 
the large introduction of workingmen to 
the benches of the House of Commons. 
In far distant days a member of the 
House was entitled to claim some remu- 
neration for his attention to parliament- 


ary business, but those days are so far 


removed from our own that more recent 
generations have forgotten all about 
such a practice, and in modern times the 
House of Commons has always seemed 
to feel a special pride in the fact that 
its members were magnanimous enough 
to give their services for nothing. The 
praise for such magnanimity was, how- 
ever, very easily earned in all modern 
generations. The House of Commons 
was, for the most part, occupied by men 
who could well afford to spend large 
sums of money on the obtaining of their 
seats and the liberal maintenance of 
their public dignity. There was, in fact, 
and not very long ago, a “property 
qualification” which prevented any one 
from obtaining or even contesting a seat 
in the House who could not prove that 
he was already possessed of a revenue 
large enough to maintain him in becom- 
ing dignity as a Member of Parliament. 
I can well remember the existence of 
that system myself, and I knew many 
instances during my younger days in 
which men obtained, by the favor of 
their family or their friends, the property 
qualification necessary to entitle them to 
a place in the House, if they could ob- 
tain it at an election. The property 
qualification, however, became abolished, 
but its abolition did not do much to en- 
able even the most rising and promising 
young men, who had no private means 
of their own and no rich relatives or 
patrons, to find the means of carrying 
on a parliamentary career. The result 
of such a state of things was that, until 
very lately, the House was, for the most 
part, occupied by members of aristocratic 
or wealthy families and had little or no 
representation of the classes who have 
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to make a living by their personal carn- 
ings. 

I need hardly say that in all or nearly 
all foreign parliamentary assemblies the 
payment of the members has long been 
an established system. Not only do the 
United States act upon that principle, 
but, it is adopted also by most or all of 
England’s colonial parliaments. Again 
and again motions have been brought 
forward by advanced reformers in the 
English House of Commons in favor of 
the adoption of such a principle, but up 
to the present such motions have always 
been rejected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of votes, the votes of men who did 
not require any addition to their income, 
and thought it quite beneath the dignity 
of a Member of Parliament that he should 
have to acknowledge himself poor 
enough to accept any State remunera- 
tion for his. public work. Many of the 
Irish Nationalist members have always, 
I need hardly say, been poor men, and 
the necessary result of this fact was that 
the Irish Nationalist public, in other 
words, the vast majority of the Irish 
people had themselves to find the funds 
with which to maintain in the House of 
Commons many of the men whom they 
knew to be especially qualified for up- 
holding in Parliament the Irish National 
cause. When, however; it became ap- 
parent lately that the laboring classes in 
England were determined, and were be- 
coming more and more able, to send a 
large proportion of their representatives 
into Parliament, it soon made itself evi- 
dent to most of us that a time for a 
change in the system must be close at 
hand. The debate in the House of Com- 
mons a few nights ago has put it beyond 
doubt that the new era in parliamentary 
history is to come very soon. The reso- 
lution proclaiming the principle of pay- 
ment for the members of the House of 
Commons was carried in that House by 
an overwhelming majority. The Prime 


Minister has pronounced, on behalf of - 


his administration, the Government’s ap- 
proval of such a principle, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues 
can command a majority, the like of 
which has not been known in our rep- 
resentative chamber for the greater part 
of acentury. During that time the Gov- 
ernment, Liberal or Tory, was consid- 
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ered strong and safe so long as it could 
count on a,majority of fifty, and we have 
now a Government which can count its 
majority by hundreds. No change 
which seems possible to ordinary human 
foresight can therefore prevent the 
House of Commons of the future from 
being the representative of all ranks and 
classes here at home who recognize the 
rule of the British sovereign. 

Quite an epoch of the new session was 
the first appearance of Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, in companionship with Mr. Cham- 
berlain last Monday, at the opening of 
the great debate on financial policy. It 
was Mr. Arthur Balfour’s first appear; 
ance in the House this session after his 
rejection by his own constituency, East 
Manchester, and his subsequent election 
for the city of London by the favor of a 
self-sacrificing Conservative, who re- 
signed the seat in order to make a 
vacancy for his leader. It so happened 
that in the early part of the session Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain both be- 
came victims, at the same time, to the 
extreme severity of the weather, ani 
both were laid up with heavy colds. The 
debate in fact had to be put off for some 
nights, because it seemed an utter ab- 
surdity to carry it on in the absence of 
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the two Conservative leaders, one of 
whom, Mr. Chamberlain, has absolutely 
and deliberately identified himself with 
the policy of Protection ; while the other, 
Mr. Balfour, has more or less submitted 
himself to identification with that highly 
unpopular policy. The most amazing 
rumors were in circulation as to the ab- 
sence of the two men. According to 
some authorities who professed to know 
all about the matter—we have such au- 
thorities on the newspaper press and in 
the lobby of the Commons here—Bal- 
four had taken cold because he did not 
want to be identified with Chamberlain, 
and Chamberlain had found himself 
similarly afflicted because he would not 
submit to his leader’s leaving all the re- 
sponsibility on his shoulders. It was 
found, however, that the debate could not 
be postponed indefinitely, and a day was 
accordingly fixed for it, the day I have 
already mentioned. Thereupon, both the 
Conservative leaders were fortunate 
enough to recover a fair amount of 
health, and both took part in the debate. 
Balfour was looking unwell and thin 


and wasted, and he has indeed always 
been a man of delicate frame and delicate 


nerves. Chamberlain, on the other hand, 
has ever, within my recollection, been 
remafkably active and vigorous, and 
tho he is now in his seventieth year 
seems to have all the energy and work- 
ing power of his prime unimpaired. The 
chief difference between the two men 
as regards their political action merely 
is that Chamberlain always appears to 
see his way in everything, while Balfour 
seems hardly to see his way in anything. 
Whatever Chamberlain wants to do he 
wants to do “right out,” if I may thus 
venture to paraphrase the immortal 
words of the Latin author. Balfour, on 
the other hand, never seems quite to 
know what he wants to do where any 
political question is concerned. The per- 
versity of fate has hardly ever brought 
together in divided leadership any two 
men less qualified for joint understand- 
ing and harmonious action. Balfour is 
essentially a thinking man, a meditative 
man, a scholar, a reader, a dreamer; 
while Chamberlain is the very embodi- 
ment of a parochial and a parliamentary 
agitator. Balfour seldom changes his 
political opinions so far as he has formed 
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opinions on any political subject, whil. 
Chamberlain has passed, and will, in al! 
human probability, repass front one ex 
treme of the political field to the othe: 

The question, therefore, which ha; 
lately been almost absorbing the interest 
of the British public was whether Bal- 
four had resigned himself to the dic- 
tatorship of Chamberlain or whether 
Chamberlain had made up his mind to 
go his own way and do without the co- 
operation of Balfour. I may, perhaps, 
say that the two men represent two dii- 
ferent classes of English society. Bal- 
four belongs to what is still called the 
upper class, has had the usual univer- 
sity training common to men of that 
class, while Chamberlain is character- 
istitally a man of the middle class, 
brought up to business and to steady 
work. The speeches of the two men on 
the opening night of the debate do not 
appear to my mind to have carried us 
any farther toward the decision of the 
question as to which of the two men is, 
if I may use an expression which I think 
I have heard occasionally used in the 
United States, to “boss the show.” Just 
at present it really does not much mat- 
ter so far as the political situation is con- 
cerned, for the Government majority 
makes it of little importance to the outer 
world whether the Conservative party 
holds together as it now is or splits still 
farther asunder. The motion on which 
the whole discussion arose was, in fact, 
brought on by a supporter of the Gov- 
ernment with the almost avowed pur- 
pose of compelling the Opposition to 
show their hand and after a debate last- 
ing for nearly two sittings the Govern- 
ment had a majority of 376, a sort of 
majority concerning which I can only 
say that it was absolutely unknown to 
any other Government during recent 
generations on any quéstion of party 
politics. 

The literature of historical romance 
has just received a distinct addition tc 
its successes. This addition takes the 
shape of a new volume, “The Fifth 
Queen: and How She Came to Court,” 
by Ford Madox Hueffer, and published 
by Messrs. Alston Rivers. The novel is 
founded on the life story of Katharine 
Howard, the fifth wife of Henry VIII. 
It has been received with cordial and 
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even enthusiastic praise by all the re- 
viewers whom I have had an opportunity 
of reading. I have not yet read it my- 
self, but I know that its author has al- 
ready given to the world some brilliant 
romances, and that he is a most accom- 
plished master of picturesque decription, 
even where only the familiar and com- 
monplace scenes of life have to be 
brought under our attention, and I hope 
in my next article to give the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT my own ideas as 
to this, his. latest productions I am 
anxious, in the meantime, to say some- 
thing about the author himself. Ford 
Madox Hueffer is the son of a German 
literary man, Franz Hueffer, who came 
over to London in 1869. He was a mu- 
sical critic as well as a writer of books, 
and he became a close associate of that 
gifted group of painters, poets and 
romancists who were known as the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and who wrought a deep 
impression on the literature, art and 
culture, not only of England, but of the 
whole civilized world. Ford Madox 
Brown, the famous painter, was one of 
the leaders, and was in fact the actual 
founder of the school, and Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, William Morris, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti illustrated it in 
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poetry or in picture, Rossetti illustrat- 
ing it alike in poetry and in picture. 
Franz Hueffer married a daughter of 
Ford Madox Brown and became the 
father of the Ford Madox Hueffer, con- 
cerning whose latest work I am now 
writing. I had the great honor to be one 
of the intimate friends of Ford Madox 
Brown, and I met at his London home 
many or most of those who made that 
home a center of literature and art. 
Among these I came to know Franz 
Hueffer, and we were close friends. 
Franz Hueffer died at a comparatively 
early age, but the son had inherited 
many of his father’s artistic gifts and 
soon proved that he had literary endow- 
ments entirely his own, and he has al- 
ready been recognized for some years 
as a rising author, sure to win a distinct 
and an enduring name in literature. His 
name is associated for me with some of 
the brightest recollections of my own life, 
and in writing a review of his latest 
novel I must put the best restraint I can 
upon my personal inclinations in order 
that my stern duty as a critic may not 
yield to the unprofessional influence of 
my old friendship with his father and 
of that father-in-law, two of whose 
names he bears with honor. 
Lonpon, ENcLANn. 


A Little Weather Prophet 


BY LAURA CAMPBELL 


WHEN I woke up this morning, oh! the rain was pourin’ down, 
Drip, drip, drippin’ from the eaves ; 

’N’ the storm wind was a-callin’ with a little sobbin’ soun’, 
Swish, swish, swishin’ thru the leaves. 

’N’ then I knew, because the wind was callin’ just that way— 

I knew that it would rain ’n’ rain, ’n’ rain ’n’ rain all day! 


’N’ when the dark came down at six, the rain was drippin’ yet, 


Pit, pit, patter on the pane; 


’N’ I looked thru the curtain, out at all the shinin’ wet, 
’N’ I heard the storm wind callin’ once again. 

’N’ then I said when Daddy came ’n’ carried in the light— 

“It’s goin’ to rain ’n’ rain, Dad, ’n’ rain ’n’ rain all night !” 


Yowxers, N. Y. 





Miss Chapter 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


{Our old sailor. friend, Mr. Williams, who has just come back from an adventurous voy- 
age, tells us that this is “a true story of true love,” and the only love story he has ever 


writteh or expects to write. 


Mr. Williams expects to stay ashore now for a few months at- 


tending to his enemies, the crimps, and helping in the organization of the Sailors’ Union. 


—Enpiror.] 


‘Because”—the brown eyes lower fell—“be- 
cause—you sce—I love you!” 
NE of the most useful and best 
() handled articles among the fur- 
niture of a well found ship is the 
hand lead. 

It is a sixteen pound lead attached by 
a leather thong to a small but stout ma- 
nila line, and we use it to learn what 
depth we are sailing in when we don’t 
know anything else. 

The lead line up to twenty fathoms is 
divided and subdivided into nine “marks” 
and eleven “deeps.” A “deep” is any 
fathom which is not marked, and a 
fathom is six feet. 

One is a deep because it goes further- 
est down ; two, three and five are marked 
by strips of leather of varying shapes; 
the intermediate marks are shown by 
strips of cloth of different colors and 
textures. 

Thirteen and fifteen are “marks,” red, 
white or blue. Eighteen and nineteen 
are “deeps,” and twenty fathoms is indi- 
cated by a small cord irrevocably spliced 
in between the lays of the line and bear- 
ing a double knot. 

When we are drifting about a lee shore 
or driving along a strange coast in thick 
weather an able seaman is always lashed 
in the chains to keep the hand lead alive 
and let us know what soundings we are 
in 


To throw the lead properly requires a 


good deal of practice. The seaman gets 
a good swing on the lead by waving it 
back and forth a few times just above the 


water line; then he pays out and whirls - 


the lump of lead in a two fathom circle 
around his head and lets go as far for- 
ward as possible to keep up with the mo- 
mentum of the driving ship. 

Then he hauls in the slack of the line 
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and calls out to the officer-of the watch, 
in a long drawn singsong tone, what 
depth he has found and casts his lead 
again. 

In the daytime the marks are easily 
discernible ; but in the darkness of night 
we cannot distinguish them by color, and 
therefore we must go by touch. 

It is easy to tell by feel whether you 
are testing a cotton rag, a woolen clout 
or a strip of bunting. 

But it often happens that our fingers 
become so thoroly benumbed by frost and 
cold that there is no longer any feeling 
in them. 

Then we clutch the dripping line and 
kiss the nearest “mark,” and the sensi- 
tive breathing lips will instantly tell what 
depth we are in. 

What has this got to do with a love 
storv? Read on and you will see. 

There are three creatures on this earth 
I utterly and absolutely despise, and they 
are these: 

A man that won’t work, a lion that 
can’t fight and a woman that don’t love. 

They constitute a trio of impostors that 
should be exterminated. 

Some years ago, that is to say, when 
I was about seven ‘years old, my good 
mother decided, in deference to public 
opinion and the austere laws of a Puri- 
tanical State, to send me to school. It 
was not a necessary proceeding at all, 
but the law said it must be done. We 
have all heard or read Bumble’s opin- 
ion of the law, and in so far as my own 
particular case was ‘concerned I quite 
agree with him. 

But, however, one fine morning, in the 
month of April. 1871, I started out with 
a group of half grown children to find 
the schoolhouse. 

: The schoolhouse in question was sit- 
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tiated in the after end of a big paddock, 
and was also surrounded by a big stone 
wall, just like any other prison. 

When we reached this secluded insti- 
tution of learning, I discovered, to my 
infantile joy and to my subsequent happi- 
ness and eternal misery, that the primary 
division was full and that I should have 
to attend school in another district. 

I was accordingly sent to the other 
district with a note—a letter of introduc- 
tion, or something of that kind—and a 
hoy about twice my size to show me the 
way. 

The other school also set back some 
distance from the street and was faced 
by a white painted picket fence, with a 
broad rail box along the top to prevent 
the vaulting youngsters from being im- 
paled. 

Our ring at the front door bell was 
promptly responded to by the Lady Im- 
perial, a certain Miss Hickory, a long 
geared, angular, scrawny looking dame, 
with a nose like a molly hawk and an 
eye like a codfish, who wore goggles, and 
had evidently been on earth some time. 

Miss Hickory read the note and in- 
vited me in, but it appeared to me like 
a “spider and the fly” game, and I stren- 
uously objected. 

“I won't go in,” I screamed lustily, as 
she seized me by the arm to expedite 
matters. “I want to go to the’ other 
school, where the big stone wall is!” 

‘We’ clinched in the first round. She 
pulled and so did I. ‘I flopped down 
lengthwise on the top step and pried ob- 
stinately against the door jamb. 

The contest seemed destined to de- 
velop into a draw. Neither could prevail 
until reinforcements appeared on the 
school side in the person of Miss Chap- 
ter, Miss Hickory’s understudy, the very 
sweetest and prettiest lady I had ever 
seen. 

‘A bright, glorious young woman, 
about nineteen years of age, plainly but 
becomingly dressed in the fashion of the 
period, with an abundant shock of beau- 
tiful auburn hair, red, rosy cheeks and 
wonderfully .sparkling hazel eyes that 
looked down, half sympathizingly and 
half amusedly into mine, as I crowded 
my small body in stubborn defiance 
against the door frame. 

That was Miss Chapter as I regarde:l 
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her then, from my lowly station on the 
door step ; so I have often loved to’ think 
of her from my exalted station on the 
skysail yard ‘and so I remember her still. 

She brushed Miss: Hickosy impatient- 
ly aside and flew past her'as tho I was 
the only thitlg on earth she wanted. “ 

“Oh, what a dear, nice little’ boy!” she 
exclaimed rapturously, taking me by the’ 
arm to raise me up. “Don’t you want'to- 
come to school and be in my class and’ 
learn your lessons out of my primer?” 
she went on, when with her gentle assist- 
ance I had regained my feet. 

“Yes, ma’am,” I answered promptly ; 
“you're a pretty lady and I'll go.” 

Miss Chapter brushed the loose dust 
from my jacket, with her hand, and then 
led me triumphantly into juvenile’ cap- 
tivity in the schoolroom. bai 

‘“He’s an obstinate little wretch!” 
shouted Miss Hickory in a vixenish tone 
as we swept thru the corridor, but we did 
not notice her. es 

When we reached the schoolroom Miss 
Chapter at once assigned me to-a vacant 
seat, and forthwith proceeded to record. 
my name and pedigree in the school* 
register. me’ 

I told her my name with great cleaf- 
ness and exactitude, just as my mother 
had told it to me; but by some unfath- 
omable perversity of the.-feminine mind_ 
she persisted in rechristening me “Jimmy” 
Wilson” ; and so I was called thruout the 
term and.so it remains on the archives 
of June Street school unto this day. 

Our schoolhouse, tho quite a large ‘one, 
was not an imposing structure, whether 
regarded from an architectural or orna- 
mental standpoint. 

As seen from without it always. re- 
minded me of an old hen trying to brood 
too many chickens, and its interior ap- 
pointments raised an unalterable convic- 
tion in my young mind that this must’ 
have been the “Schoolhouse by the 
Road,” which Whittier wrote so. feel- 
ingly about: For there was the “warp- 
ing floor, the battered seats, the jack- 
knife’s carved initial,” and all the other 
descriptive marks in detail. 

To be sure the schoolmaster was miss- 
ing; but then, I argued, “he may have 
died.” 

We sat behind the green painted, dou- 
ble decked desks, two children in a seat; 
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and my seat-mate was one Tommy 
Green, an Irish-American boy, who could 
draw pictures and fight. 

During my three first weeks in school 
Miss Chapter did not call upon me either 
to read or recite. She evidently did not 
know me yet, neither does anyone else. 

I used to troop into the recitation 
room regularly with the rest of the 
primer class, but I never was given any- 
thing to do. 

The children learned their lessons by 
sounding the syllables phonetically, as 
they were divided in the book, and then 
forming the fragments into articulate 
words. 

One day, when the little girl who 
stood next to me—her name was Rosa 
Springer—was reciting, I burst into an 
abrupt and uncontrollable fit of laughter 
that Stirred up the whole class. 

“Why, Jimmy Wilson,’ demanded 
Miss Chapter, authoritatively, when I had 
subsided, “what were you laughing at.” 
“At her,” I answered, pointing to Rosa 
and trying hard to suppress a fresh out- 
burst, “She can say ba, just like a sheep; 


I never learned to read that way.” 
“Can you read, Jimmy?” asked the 
teacher, regarding me intently. 


“Yes, 
back. 

“What can you read,” she inquired 
again, interestedly. 


m’am,” I answered, looking 


“IT can read the Testament, and ‘Gul-° 


liver’s Travels,’ and ‘Pilgrims’ Progress,’ 
and ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and Baron 
Munchausen,’” I enumerated proudly, 
“and, oh, ever so many more.” 

“Jimmy,” she said, quietly, “you may 
remain after class, I want to hear you 
read.” 

After the rest of the scholars had ab- 
sconded with ranipant feet across the 
well worn door sill, and resumed their 
seats on the deal benches in the main 
schoolroom, Miss Chapter returned with 
me alone to the little recitation room, 
and taking down a book from the glass 
showcase, she opened it, seemingly at 
random, and requested me to read. The 
book was “Hilliard’s Fourth Reader.” I 
remember the name now because it 
sounds much like “halyards.” 

Whether by accident or design I can- 
not say but she placed the book in my 
hands, open to the dismal story of the 
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“Wreck of the ‘White Ship,” and or- 
dered me to proceed. 

I had never seen the dreary tale. before, 
but somehow it appealed to my nature, 
and I read it thru, from clew to earring, 
with great animation. How, “in the 
year 1120, King Henry the First, of 
England, went over to Normandy with 
his son, Prince William, and a great re- 
tinue, to have the prince acknowledged 
as his successor by the Norman nobles, 
and to contract a marriage between him 
and the daughter of the Count of 
Anjou.” 

On the very day of the royal departure 
from Normandy, the King was ap- 
proached by one Fitz Stephen, a sea cap- 
tain, who earnestly craved the honor of 
transporting him and all his royal com- 
pany in the “fair ‘White Ship’ manned 
by fifty seamen of renown.” 

“T am sorry, friend,” the King replied, 
“that my vessel is already chosen and 
that I cannot, therefore, grant your re- 
quest; but the prince and all his noble 
retinue shall sail along with you in the 
fair ‘White Ship.’ ” 

“Shortly afterward the King em- 
barked, and after sailing all night 
with a fair and gentle wind, arrived upon 
the coast of England in the morning. 

“Early in the morning, while it was 
yet dark the people in some of those 
ships heard a faint, wild cry come over 
the sea and wondered what it was.” 

I continued to read aloud, entirely 
oblivious now of my surroundings or 
audience. 

The yarn went on to relate in detail 
how a few hours after the departure of 
the King and royal fleet, the young 
prince set sail in the “White Ship,” com- 
manded by Fitz Stephen, and accom- 
panied by 300 souls. 

How that bitter winter’s night the gay 
company of noble lords and ladies, clad 
in rich furs and merry with wine, danced 
in the moonlight on the deck of the 
“White Ship” until, “Crash, a terrific 
cry broke from 300 hearts; it was the 
cry the people in the King’s ships had 
heard coming faintly over the water! the 
‘White Ship’ had struck a rock, was fill- 
ing, going down and of all the 
brave 300 noble or common, the poor 
butcher of Rouen alone was saved.” 

When I had finished reading I looked 
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up with brimming eyes and handed back 
the book. Miss Chapter grasped it as 
tho it were endowed. 

“Who taught you to read so well, 
Jimmy,” she asked in astonishment. 

“My papa,” I answered proudly. 

“And where is your papa now?” she 
inquired with renewed interest. 

“T’ve got none,” I returned sadly, pre- 
paring to blubber ; “he died one day.” 

“And have you no brothers or sisters, 
child?” she continued in a tone of ten- 
derest pathos. 

“I have got a little sister,” I replied, 
“but she can’t come to school ; she is only 
two years old. My twin brother died 
when the smallpox was here.” 

“And your poor mother, Jimmy?” 
quavered my pretty school mistress, eye- 
ing me with tender regard. “What does 
she do; how does she live?” 

“She works,” I said simply. 

“You dear, darling, little boy,” sobbed 
Miss Chapter impulsively, as she folded 
me in her arms. “I love you more than 
any of my scholars!” 

The next week I got my fighting 
streak on and determined to fix my 
personal status among the crowd of 
youngsters on the school campus. I was 
just polishing off my third victim in the 
rear of the schoolliouse, when Miss 
Chapter raised the window and called 
out: 

“Jimmy Wilson, if you don’t stop pum- 
melling those little boys I shall have to 
turn you out of school; your conduct is 
disgraceful.” 

I turned shamefacedly away, for I 
could not bear to be publicly reproved by 
my beautiful teacher. 

Just as I reached the front corner of 
the building I met Tommy Green coming 
down the wide steps. He had been kept 
in ten minutes during recess for missing 
his lessons ; a common occurrence in his 
case. 

The allusions: he made concerning 
Miss Chapter’s personal character I 
would not quote in “Tiger Bay,” but they 
filled my soul with horror, with loathing 
and disgust. 

I had never heard such vicious lan- 
guage before, but somehow I intuitively 
realized its import ; so I waded into Tom- 
my without further notice and planted 
him one in the jaw that must have taught 
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him manners. In the middle of the mix- 
up which followed Miss Chapter sudden- 
ly appeared on the scene and drew ‘us 
apart. 

“Why, Jimmy Wilson!” she cried, 
shaking me severely by the arm. “Don’t 
you know it is wicked to fight?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I answered, making an 
interrupted lunge at Tommy Green, “and: 
it is wicked to say nauglity things about 
our teacher.” 

“What did he say about me?” she ask- 
ed sharply, holding Tommy out at arm’s 
length and subjecting his features to a 
critical survey. ‘Tell me what he said!” 

“I can’t tell you,” I answered, strug- 
gling to get away, “but I can lick him 
if you let me go.” 

Miss Chapter led us both up the board 
walk, me by the arm and Tommy by the 
ear, and I suspect, judging by the wry 
expression on his face as we walked 
along, that she was indulging in a little 
private revenge on her own account. 

That afternoon Tommy drew an out- 
line picture on his slate which he alleged 
was a horse, but I asserted that .it looked 
more like a pig. 

“Tt don’t look like a pig!” he hissed in 
an angry whisper. 

“Tt does, too!” I hissed back with 
equal venom; “and you look like a pig, 
too,” I added, disdainfully. “You’ve got 
squint eyes and a turn-up nose.” 

That was more than Tommy could 
stand for, so he turned half round in the 
seat and made a vicious drive at me, but 
I dodged backward and eluded it. Then 
I came back with a facer that fairly 
made his head swim. Tommy clapped 
one hand over his bleeding-nose, and 
raising the other aloft as a signal of dis- 
tress, cried out: 

“Miss Chapter! 
me!” 

“Why, Jimmy Wilson!” exclaimed 
Miss Chapter from her exalted station 
on the schoolroom poop. “Are you 
fighting again already! I must punish 
you. You are a disgrace to the school. 
Come forward.” 

I arose and went forward at the word 
of command. 

Miss Chapter grasped her ferrule and 
led me into the recitation room to re- 
ceive my wages due. 

I suppose that from the noise I made 
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Jimmy, he pasted 
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the other scholars thought I was getting 
it hot and heavy, and Tommy Green 
must have felt a great deal of personal 
satisfaction over my sufferings. 

As a matter of fact, however, I never 
received a single stroke. 

Miss Chapter and I wrestled vigorous- 
ly around the room for about ten minutes 
in great haste; but she plied her two foot 
ferrule in vain, for she could not hit me. 
By the end of that time she was obliged 
to call a truce and haul off for repairs. 

“Jimmy,” she panted, pleadingly, 
“will you let me strike you one little tap 
on the hand. I won’t hurt you, but I 
must whip you for the good of the 
school.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” I answered eagerly, 
looking up at her beautiful face with all 
my eyes. “Yes, ma’am, I will if you'll 
let me kiss you.” 

“Why, Jimmy, you queer little boy!” 
she exclaimed with a strange little laugh. 
“What do you want to do that for?” 

“Because you are so lovely and I—I 
love. you,” I stammered. 

I was very short in those days, about 
as broad as I was long, and Miss Chap- 
ter had to stoop down to keep her end of 
the tacit compact; but she delivered the 
goods all right and I received them with 
great enthusiasm. 

I grasped her pretty picture between 
my chubby little paws and kissed and re- 
kissed it several times ; then I let go, say- 
ing: “You can whip me now; I won’t be 
naughty any more.” 

Then Miss Chapter stood erect again 
and kept her word. 

I stuck my hand out stoutly to receive 
the promised blow, and she struck me a 
gentle little tap that would not have 
harmed a fly, but I can feel it yet. 

So we were “up sticks,” as sailors say ; 
she had. had her satisfaction and I had 
also had mine. 

After Miss Chapter had set up her 
dismantled rigging and overhauled her 
headgear before the little mirror in the 
corner, she took me by the hand and led 
me back to the schoolroom. 

She left the ferrule_lying on the settee 
in the recitation room, and, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, it lies there 
still. 

I was in some respects an odd child. I 
never took much delight in the games 


usually played by schoolboys. Wheneve- 
I played “hookey,” which I am sorry t: 
say was not seldom, the-truarit master 
old Peleg Reed, always knew about 
where to find me. I would invariably be 
found either on board some schooner ai 
the coal docks, in swimming below the 
lumber yards, or making my fiftieth tour 
of the flying rings at the public gymna- 
sium. 

I disdained all manner of manufac- 
tured sweets, but was abnormally fond of 
all manner of fruits, greens and vegeta- 
bles. I suppose I was unconsciously 
storing up against the coming days when 
I should have to subsist almost solely on 
a regulation sea diet of old liorse, old hog 
and hardtack. ; 

Miss Chapter soon discovered this in- 
fantile peculiarity of mine and provided 
accordingly. Nearly every morning | 
found an appetizing favor on her desk— 
an apple, an orange, a peach or a pear. 

But one morning she gave me—oh, 
joy of my heart—a tin whistle! 

That tin whistle was the most appeal- 
ing organ I ever heard. In fact, it was 
the only musical instrument, except a fog 
horn, I ever learned to perform on prop- 
erly. 

I could play any tune I wanted to on 
that whistle—to my own satisfaction, at 
least. 

Whenever any of the big scholars 
made a miss in reciting, a long, shrill, 
derisive note from that tin whistle would 
promptly set the school in an uproar, and 
cover the culprit with more confusion 
than ten fathoms of foolscap. 

Miss Chapter took it away from me a 
dozen times, but she always relented and 
gave it back. Perhaps she appreciated 
its usefulness. Some time after I joined 
the school, Miss Hickory got transplant- 
ed, or whatever they call it when a school 
teacher gets fired, and Miss Chapter was 
promptly promoted in her stead. I was 
just as promptly promoted to the-first 
class for having an influential friend in 
high places. . 

Miss Chapter’s gentle influence over 
me worked a complete metamorphosis in 
my character, and a wonderful change in 
my personal appearance and conduct. 

I had always been a wild, wayward, 
untamable child—not wicked or vicious, 
but most mischievous and troublesome. 
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MISS CHAPTER 


My poor mother had long since aban- 
doned all hope of controlling my wilful 
nature, for flogging only made me worse, 
so she practically decided to let me run 
wild and come up like Topsy. 

My personal appearance had long been 
town talk. My hair had not been combed 
for years, and my round, chubby face 
could only be washed by force. As for 
putting a paper collar on me—you might 
as well try to harness a zebra. 

But after my acquaintance with Miss 
Chapter began and especially after my 
promotion to the first class—I really be- 
gan to take some pride in myself. 

I never could get my personal makeup 
good enough to suit me. 

I would lay my woolly head in my 
mother’s lap every morning and submit 
to a quarter of an hour’s torture from the 
tedious head rake with Spartanlike indif- 
ference. Then my shoes must be pol- 
ished, my clothes brushed and my choker 
adjusted—even tho it cut my throat—and 
I would start off for school as proud as 
a little lord, looking neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, for my “choker” 
would not let me. 


But one morning the blacking bottle 
got misplaced and could not be: found. 
I was almost in agony over that simple 
incident, for how could I go to school 
and appear in the presence of my divin- 


ity with my shoes unpolished. I 
cried with vexation, but my mother only 
remarked that I “must have a girl in 
school” and left me to my own resources. 

When I appeared in school that morn- 
ing and walked boldly to my seat with 
the uppers of my copper-toed shoes shin- 
ing resplendent in a brand new coat of 
stove polish, even the teachers were 
obliged to relax their austere gravity for 
once and join the general uproar. 

The other boys dubbed me Miss Chap- 
ter’s beau. At first I resented this levity 
of expression and got into several fights 
over it. But Miss Chapter told me not 
to mind them, and advised me whenever 
I got angry to pause long enough to think 
of her and count ten. 

This plan worked pretty well while we 
were in school or on the playground, but 
whenever any of the boys made any jeer- 
ing allusions to “Miss Chapter’s beau” 
after we got outside that white painted 
fence I seldom found time to count one 
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or to think of anybody except the of- 
fender. 

When examination day came our par- 
rents all turned out and crowded the 
school platform to hear us recite. 

My poor mother was there as well as 
the rest, clad in a delaine dress and a lit- 
tle poke bonnet, to hear her young hope- 
ful do his stunts. In spelling and arith- 
metic I was nothing extra, but in geog- 
raphy and promiscuous reading I easily 
led the class. 

When it came my turn to mount the 
platform and read aloud Miss Chapter 
handed me that special copy of “Hill- 
liard’s Fourth Reader,” open to the story 
of the “White Ship.” 

I promptly slapped the open pages to- 
gether and, striking the correct attitude, 
I held the closed book as though I could 
see through the binding, and read—or 
rather recited—the dismal story through 
from end to end without a fault, until I 
reached the final episode in that unfor- 
tunate marine disaster enacted 750 years 
before: “And the King fell to the floor 
like a dead man, and never afterward 
was seen to smile.” 

When I raised my eyes and turned to 
restore the book, an awed silence seemed 
to have settled over the whole school. 

The scholars were hushed and quiet, 
my mother was weeping softly and Miss 
Chapter looking at the school committee 
with a defiant: “How is that for high!” 
air. 

The committee said I was a prodigy, 
and perhaps they were right, for love 
makes prodigies of all creatures—human 
beings or wild brutes. 

The chairman of the school committee 
undertook to present me with the class 
prize, a beautifully bound copy of the 
“Song of Hiawatha,” but he never got 
a chance, for pretty Miss Chapter 
brushed him aside and handed me the 
book with the dignity of an empress, 

“Here, James,” she cried exultantly. 
“I present this book to the scholar who 
knows his lessons best.” Some months 
later Miss Chapter got married and went 
to live in one of the Western States. 
I never heard her husband’s name, but, 
whoever he was I do certainly admire 
his choice. 

Of course, Miss Chapter resigned and 
a new teacher reigned in her stead. 
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The day she was going away she came 
to the school, dressed in a brown travel- 
ing suit and wearing sable furs. 

She made a neat little speech from the 
platform, commending us in general for 
our good behavior during her adminis- 
tration as chief preceptress. 

Then she stepped down to greet the 
eagerly crowding children who flocked 
around her with tearful eyes, for no 
teacher was ever more popular with her 
pupils. 

When our ten minutes intermission 
was over all the other children resumed 
their seats at the word of command, but 
I still stood disobediently to the front, 
unnoticed and alone, waiting for her to 
descend from the platform again. 

After bidding our new teacher a 
cordial good bye, she came gracefully 
down the steps and’then noticed me for 
the first time. 

“Why, Jimmy,” she exclaimed with a 
radiant smile, tripping lightly to the 
deck, “Are you here still; why don’t you 
go to your seat.” 

“Because I love you,” I spluttered 
brokenly, “and I don’t want you to go 
away.” 

“But, Jimmy,” she muttered softly, 
leanmg over to caress me with the fond- 
ness of a mother, “I must go; we cannot 
always be together. But, you will be a 
good. boy, won’t you?” she went on 
fondly, holding me out at arm’s length, 
“and you will stop fighting and try to be 
obedient and orderly for my sake?” I 
nodded vigorously. I was too full for 
articulate speech. 

“And, Jimmy,” she urged tenderly 
drawing me closer, “will you promise to 
always love and, remember me?” 

This request was a little too much for 
my ardent nature, and in response I 
could only clasp her beautiful neck and 
seal the compact with an uncontrollable 
torrent of childish, but heartfelt tears. 

My grief was so bitter and unconsola- 
ble that Miss Chapter arose, hastily 
throwing her handsome furs negligently 
aside in the action, and raising me.in her 
arms, before the whole astonished school. 
she carried me bodily into the little reci- 
tation room where she had led me to 
receive a flogging a year before. I only 
wish she had kidnapped me for life. 

She sat down on the forsaken settee 


and raising me to her lap she allowed 
me to lie in her arms and weep until 
my tank ran dry. 

When my youthful passion had at last 
subsided, and my crying had degenerated 
into an intermittent snuffle, Miss Chapter 
restored me to my feet and regarded me 
with earnest regard. 

“Jimmy,” she said coaxingly, “won’t 
you try to be a little man, for my sake, 
and stop crying,” 

“Yes, m’am,”’ I answered, _almost 
fiercely, digging my pudgy fists into my 
rebellious eyes. 

“And now,’ she added, rising hastily 
from her seat, “I must go and leave you. 
But I want you to try and follow my 
advice. You are a talented boy and 
ought to succeed, and should we never 
meet again, I hope always to hear good 
accounts of you. 

“Be attentive to your studies; faithful 
in your duties ; correct in your habits and 
obedient to your teachers, and you will 
grow into a good and useful man that 
will be a credit to your home, an orna- 
ment to society, and, perhaps, an honor 
to your country.” 

What a man I might have become had 
I only taken her gentle, heartfelt advice. 

In all my wanderings around the 
world I have never found another true 
friend, except my mother, who ever loved 
me so sincerely or wished me so well. 

Miss Chapter led me _ back into the 
schoolroom and kissed me a last affec- 
tionate goodby in the presence of all 
hands. Then she went away and I have 
never seen or heard from her since. 

But in imagination I sometimes picture 
her as a happy, beautiful matron. 

I often think of her on stormy nights 
when we are reefing the frozen sails, and 
wonder whether, when her children’s 
children cluster about her knee and crave 
an ancient tale, she ever tells them of the 
mischievous little urchin who loved her 
so devotedly “in school days.” 

In after years, when we. hunted the 
big black bowheads across the wide At- 
lantic; when we had flapped our way 
lazily across the torrid equator and 
rushed pell mell thru the Roaring For- 
ties; when we had driven helplessly be- 
fore the raging sou’westers way down 
to “sixty south” ; when we had emerged 
from the frigid clutch of the swaying ice 
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floes and dodged the frowning icebergs— 
more by good luck than good manage- 
ment, and beat our tedious way back to 
the rugged cliffs of the desolate Horn; 
when the storm wraith wailed angrily 
thru our straining rigging and the icy 
spray swept in spiteful showers across 
our frosted decks; when Saint Elmo’s 
glowing lights danced fitfully about our 
swinging yard ends, and the pestering 
hailstones rattled merrily against my 
frozen oil skins like a swarm of Mauser 
bullets against an armor plate; I glanced 
astern, down the swirling streak of our 
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glistening wake and kept warm by think- 
ing of my pretty schoolmarm, Miss 
Chapter. 

Boys, remember the lead line! 

If you ever happen to know a very 
nice girl in whom you are deeply inter- 
ested and of whose soundings you are 
in doubt, just apply the test in the dark, 
as the sailor does with his lips, and you 
can tell in a moment whether she is a 
“mark” or a “deep.” 

But beware of the double knot at 
twenty. That is all I know about love, 
ladies or lead lines. 

New York City. 


The Dream of Dowie—and the 
Awakening of Zion 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D. D. 


Pastor OF THE First ConGrEGATIONAL CmuRCH, OF Oak Park, Itt. 


in the Auditorium in Chicago on the 
Sunday afternoon when John Alex- 
ander Dowie proclaimed himself the re- 
incarnate Elijah—if it can be called good 
fortune to sit where one must see some 
thousands of his fellow men led blindly 
into error., It is my privilege now to 
be spending a night in Zion, where much 
that Dowie foretold on the previous occa- 
sion has come to pass—and some things 
in addition. According to the calendar 
the two occasions lie not very far apart, 
but the former one, which was June 2, 
1901, seems as if it belonged to the time 
when I was on earth before. Dowie said 
he would build a city on the prairie be- 
side the lake, and have it free from drugs 
and doctors and pork and oysters and 
tobacco ; and the city is here. He further 
said, that in that city he would establish 
and perpetuate a theocratic rule, reigning 
as the representative of God in the spirit 
and power of Elijah; he did it, and until 
within a week his word has been law in 
Zion. Tonight the theocracy is on trial 
for its life. 
Is Dowie insane? 


E was my good fortune to be present 


He has the same 


kind of insanity which he has manifested 
all along, a little more developed. And 
that is the same kind of insanity which 
the thousands of people have who blindly 
have followed him. 

One of Dowie’s highest overseers has 
just explained to me one point in Dowie’s 
theory which had not been clear before. 
It is a point which has not yet been fully 
brought out in Dowie’s public teaching, 
but on which, mentally, he lays great 
stress—his own alleged royal descent. 

In the sermon in which he proclaimed 
himself Elijah, Dowie said: “The first 
Elijah was a prophet. The second Elijah, 
John, the son of Zachariah, was also, by 
hereditary right, a priest. The third 
Elijah will be prophet, priest and ruler. 
And I will rule you. Will you be ruled?” 
And all the people said they would; and 
they have been. 

Why did Dowie suppose himself au- 
thorized to add the third title to his list? 
By what authority did he become a ruler? 
And what kind of ruler? Dowie believed 
himself a king, both by human lineage 
and divine authority. 

In the’ Pulpit Commentary, I am in- 
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formed, is a ragraph, probably on the 
verse “If Bek oi receive it, this is Eli- 
jah, which was to come.” Dowie assured 
himself that in the Greek the verb is 
“is,” and maintained that the third Elijah 
was, therefore, future when Christ spoke. 
In the Commentary referred to is a sen- 
tence affirming that the third Elijah must 
rise to this three-fold dignity, and be not 
only prophet as the first Elijah, or 
prophet and priest as the second, but 
prophet, priest and king, reigning till 
Christ shall come. 

I am sorry not to be able to verify the 
reference. We cast one eye round the 
library, with its richly bound books, but 
the overseer said the volume was at 
Dowie’s home; but that this, substantial- 
ly, was what it said, and that the idea had 
been long in Dowie’s mind. 

Why did he think himself a king? 

When’ Dowie made his disastrous ex- 
cursion to New York, and failed to con- 
vert the city, one of the New York papers 
accused him of cruelty to his father. 

Then Dowie, in a sermon which cost 
him some humiliation, made known that 
the elder Dowie was not his father, but 
had married his mother two months be- 
fore John Alexander’s birth. Some 
humiliation attached to the publication of 
this statement ; yet it was not all humilia- 
tion. It was a matter on which Dowie 
had brooded long. Who was his father? 
Dowie believes him to have been a duke, 
and has a story of amorganatic marriage 
with his mother, and the death of the 
duke, which left his mother with her 
child unborn and with no paternity, by 
reason of which condition she married 
the elder Dowie to save disgrace. 

It is that duke to whom Dowie looks 
to sustain his title to royalty. He has 
his coat of arms. which he does not dis- 
play very publicly, and he studies his 
ancestral tree with satisfaction. He has 
made himself rich vestments, and 
dropped his surname; for who calls a 
king by his surname? The world knows 
nothing of Mr. Albert E. Wettin, of 
London, but calls him Edward VII., so 
he determined that the world should for- 
fet John A. Dowie, and remember John 

Alexander, prophet, priest and king. 

' Thus it was not wholly a humiliation 
to Dowie to acknowledge that Dowie was 
not his father. He had prepared himself 
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for this revelation, and has other revela- 
tions up his sleeve as corollaries to this 
affirmation of another parentage. 

Dowie won his following, not by ex- 
traordinary magnetic power or graces of 
oratory; he possesses neither. He is a 
man of ability. and is a forceful and con- 
vincing speaker. But he is wearisome, 
awkward, disgustingly egotistical and in- 
tolerably discoursive. His power as an 
orator is his uncompromising dogmatism, 
which breaks down all opposition by its 
unhesitating assurance. and his out- 
spoken condemnation of things manifest- 
ly evil. Fearlessly and straightforwardly 
he rebuked sin, taught a repentance that 
was effective, and made men believe in 
his message because their own con- 
sciences echoed it. 

Then, Dowie did a mighty work as a 
healer. After all has been said that can 
be said about nervous disorders as the 
stock in trade of the professional healer, 
there is no escaping the argument of dis- 
used braces, crutches and trusses which 
garnish his immense tabernacle. Both 
there and in Roman Catholic shrines they 
must be accepted as proving something, 
whether that something be the divine au- 
thority of the healer or not. On the day 
Dowie preached the Elijah sermon, he 
called on those who had been healed to 
rise; and they rose all about me, by hun- 
dreds. Whether he was Elijah or not 
they may not have known, but one thing 
they knew, or thought they knéw—thev 
had been lame, sick, broken down, and 
were in health, and had strength to stand 
on their own feet and witness for Zion. 

There was another element of power 
in Dowie. He believed in a new social 
order. Democracy had failed, he de- 
clared. The government of the people, 
for the people, by the people, was merely 
the government of John Jones for John 
Jones by John Jones. Christ’s Gospel 
was a gospel of the kingdom, and a king- 
dom on earth. Before Christ could come, 
Elijah must restore the theocracy—a 
government of the people by a repre- 
sentative of God—prophet, priest and 
tuler. 

This meant little by itself. But it in- 
volved another element which appealed 
to practical men. Such an institution 
would have its own industries. They 
would be a source of revenue, enabling 
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the Church to maintain itself and grow. 
What was equally important, they would 
afford occupation for converts, and a safe 
environment for the tempted. The peni- 
tent man would not be cast upon the 
street without means of earning a liveli- 
hood ; nor would he be sent back to work 
among blasphemous and obscene com- 
panions, or compelled to make his way 
home at night past brothels and saloons. 
There would be a safe environment for 
all converts till they could stand alone; 
and Zion would be a commercial and in- 
dustrial power, and that power would be 
righteousness. 

. This appealed to two classes of men, 
the capitalists and the converts. 

With one of the latter I have just 
talked. He was a lost man on the streets 
of Chicago, penniless, diseased, a helpless 
slave;of drink and lust. He went to Zion 
after: his conversion and dug in the 
ditcHes ; then he worked in the lace fac- 
tory? Then he rose to the head of a de- 
partinent in the engraving works for 
Leaves of Healing, the Zion paper. In 
my presence he talked with one of his as- 
sociates, who asked, “Has he not robbed 
you? Have you not been begging for 
payments of 56 cents to buy bread for 
your family, while,he owes you a hun- 
dred dollars and, is spending it in luxury 
for himself?” But the man answered, “I 
will not lightly cast away a man who has 
done so much for me.” 

As for the capitalists, they said that if 
this was a good thing at all, it was good 
financially. A guaranteed profit of 10 
per cent. was worth considering. A 
community that had no wants for rum, 
tobacco and frivolity could. produce 
cheaply and pay good dividends; and if 
it was doing good also, that certainly was 
no disadvantage. Indeed, there were not 
a few rich men who cared little whether 
it paid them anything, if only it made 
righteousness pay expenses. And this it 
seemed likely to do. Dowie had a large 
personal acquaintance with rich men, 
who thought him a man of large business 
ability, and were willing to trust him. 
They wanted to trust him. If they re- 
tained for themselves any power of con- 
trol, they must share that power with 
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others whom they could not trust. But 
they could trust Dowie to pay their divi- 
dends artd earn besides a good net rev- 
enue for righteousness. It was a beautiful 
dream—the Gospel freed from its per- 
petual bondage to the contribution box— 
Godliness profitable, actually profitable, 
for the life that now is. So the money 
poured in. 

Then Dowie’s vanity grew with his 
prosperity. He established himself as a 
king. He purchased for himself wholly 
needless extravagances. And the capi- 


’ talists saw that he had money enough. 


Moreover, he was selling stock, so 
called (which strictly was not stock) to 
pay Io per cent. on stock dividends on 
stock dlready sold; and it cost Io per 
cent. more to sell it. And Zion, again 
and again, brought near to the brink, at 
last looked into the chasm of bankruptcy. 

It might have gone on longer if Dowie 
had remained on the ground. But his 
health compelled him to leave, and his 
absence compelled him to give someone 
power of attorney. He brought Voliva 
trom Australia to manage affairs in Zion, 
and Voliva came in February, fully trust- 
ing Dowie. What Voliva found was dis- 
heartening. The bank was drained. 
Credit was gone. People were unpaid 
and hungry, and yet there was nothing 
to. do but to compel them to pay more, to 
support Zion, and. now and then .Dowie 
drew on them for funds. 

Voliva supposed himself the discoverer 
of this condition. But he found that all 
his associates knew it and had been pow- 
erless. Any word from them of revela- 
tion or of protest would have resulted 
in their instant excommunication. But 
things were different now. Voliva held 
a power of attorney from Zion. By a 
brilliant coup he transferred all Dowie’s 
interest to a deposed overseer, Granger, 
who now holds it in trust for the people. 
This night, a conference of 300 officers 
voted to stand by Voliva and fight it out ; 
and a very pretty fight it is likely to be 
unless all signs fail. For Dowie is more 
than a dreamer of dreams, and if Zion 
is not already awake, it will awaken very 
soon. 


Ziow City, IL. 
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Two Panama Life Stories 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON AND GARDNER RICHARDSON 


The Story of a Jamaican Carpenter 


[It was a hot Sunday afternoon in Feb- 
ruary, as we were strolling thru the ne- 
gro quarter of Culebra, that we met the 
two men whose portraits we give here. 
We were anxious not to leave Panama 
without a life-story of a workman on the 
Canal to add to the series of brief auto- 
biographies of undistinguished people 
which has been a special attraction in 
THE INDEPENDENT for several years. So, 
finding our new acquaintance a man of 
unusual intelligence and experience, 
since he had been on the Isthmus for 
twelve years, under three different canal 
administrations, we asked him to tell us 
the story of his life. He kindly con- 
sented, and, sitting on a dry goods box 





underneath the stilted floor of one of the 
old French houses, while around us the 
laborers. from the West Indies were 
cooking their yams and plantains in ket- 
tles on the outdoor fires, we took the 
notes from which this narrative is writ- 
ten. Both this and the following story 
are, as nearly as possible, told to the 
reader as they were told to us, but since 
we could not give the narrators a chance 
to hear and revise them in their com- 
pleted form, according to our custom 
with such life stories, we are not author- 
ized to sign théir names as authors. As 
an additional human document in the 
field of Jamaican psychology, we append 
the following characteristic application 
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Jamaican Laborers Cooking Among the Old French Houses at Culebra. 


for a raise in wages from a laborer at 
Paraiso, C. Z.: 


Please most honerable boss I your obedient 
servant J Conrad Graves has beg you sir to 
the uttermost to recommend him to get a little 
more money than what he am getting. My 
dear boss our wages are very small I can 
scarecely see my way through my dear master 
I have to buy foed so dare clothes & books 
and that been for the border of seven months 
working here at Paraiso only and during the 
time no falt has never been found of me. 

Thank God my dear master I may not be 
pleasing to your eyes but dear sir I beg thee to 
pardon me for it so dear boss grant me that 
kindness for Christ sake. 

May the lord bless you sir and be with you 
always and may he get you on both healthy 
—_ wealthy through his dear name and mercy 
sake 

I your obedient Servant 
ConrRAD GRAVES. 


We have not seen the reply to this 
respectful epistle, but we know in sub- 
stance what it was. It must have said 
that Uncle Sam was not rich enough to 
pay more than 10 cents an hour for ditch 
digging, no matter how diligent and 
faithful, and that even the offer of 13 
cents an hour formerly given for extra 
efficient service had been withdrawn.— 


E. E. S. and G. R.] 


in the little village of St. Mary’s, 
back in the mountains of Jamaica. 
My father was a tailor, and I had eight 


| WAS born in a grass. thatched hut 


brothers and -sisters. I went for four 
years to a Wesleyan school in the next 
parish. I wanted to-work with my 
brains, instead of my hands alone, so I 
learned the carpenter’s trade. But I 
couldn’t get any business as a carpenter, 
so I had to support myself doing odd 
jobs, and lived on what I raised on my 
half acre of land. 

Cultivation makes a man more inde- 
pendent, but he does not get much 
money. A carpenter gets four shillings 
a day. But I could raise plenty of yams 
and bananas. It is cheap living there. 
What a shilling gets in Jamaica a dollar 
wouldn’t buy here. 

Cocoa and tobacco are the principal 
products raised there. The cocoa is 
spread out in the sun to dry, and if a 
shower came up it would mildew. Now, 
they have steam drying. Sometimes a 
hurricane comes and blows down all the 
cocoa trees flat. The banana trees too. 
The bananas grow again from the roots, 
but for a time the steamers can’t get a 
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bunch. They make rum out of the sugar 
cane, and it is very cheap> You"éan get a 
quart of good old Jamaica rum for two 
shillings. But the law won’t let you buy 
much rum at one time. The women 
drink mostly ale and porter. 

We had three holidays, Easter, Christ- 
mas and Independence Day, August Ist, 
when slavery was done away. 
on excursions, on foot, or on horseback’ 
or with two-wheeled carts and had 
sports and dances and social times with 


We went: 
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ery Sunday and three times a week. 
evenings. Many Jamaicans go to that 
church. Many of them are .Baptists. 
Most of them go to church somewhere. 
but’ some are blackguards and take to 
much: rum. 

I first came to Panama in 1894; not 
to Colon, but to Bocas‘ del Toro, a long 
way up the coast, iri the banana coun- 
try. I worked as a common laborer on 
a banana plantation for a year. It was 


a hard life and board was rough, anid 











New Type of Bachelors’ Quarters for Laborers. 


cake and lemonade. These and going to 
church with the girls were our chief 
amusements. I became a Catholic. They 
have a grander service than the Wes- 
leyans and more rules. A priest comes 
around every little while and tells you 
what to do. 

Here I go to the Church of England, 
because in the Catholic churches they 
speak Spahish. There are two of their 
churches here—one for Americans, one 
for blacks. And they have services ev- 


we only got thirty cents a day. We slep: 
ten or twelve together in one house, 
open with a palm roof. We were given 
rice, codfish and sour beef to eat. Ba- 
nanas, too, of course, ripe and green. A 
green banana, properly cooked, eats well. 
It was hot and rainy and hard work 
cleaning out [weeding] all day. I was 
glad to get back home. 

Those that came back from the canal 
told us that we could get better things 
to eat there, so I came to Colon. When 
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a man leaves Kingston he has to pay 
twenty-five shillings down. He gets it 
back when he returns to Jamaica. The 
Government learnt that lesson from the 
first French Canal, because when that 
failed they had to send a boat to the 
Isthmus to get the Jamaicans left there, 
and it cost a lot of money. The Gov- 
ernment don’t want people to come to 
the Isthmus, but they can’t help it. We 
are free people. Besides this deposit you 
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day ; now they get 80 cents. Under the 
French there were a lot of market gar- 
dens here. The Americans exclude them 
from the Zone and they go into the bush. 
Pork was 12} cents a pound then; now 
it is 25. Fresh beef was 12} cents; now 
20 cents; bone, 5 cents. You could get 
sixty yams for a dollar then; now you 
get sixteen. 

Under French rule, the men had to 
work ten hours a day; now they work 





Group of Canal Laborers Near Paraiso, Mostly Martiniquians. 


have to pay twenty shillings in advance 


for deck passage from Jamaica. I was 
seasick all the way; passage. was very 
rough. I was not vaccinated, as I had 
had smallpox in Jamaica. When I came 
to Empire there were about a thousand 
men working in the great Culebra Cut, 
coming and going all the time. 

Things were very different in those 
days. The French did not pay as. much 
wages as the Americans, but living was 
cheaper. Then laborers got 60 cents a 


eight, but much harder, and there is no 
chance to make more money by task 
work, as there used to be. Under the 
French, we could take work by contract 
—soO mary cars, so much. Sometimes 
two men would make $75 in a ‘fortnight 
this way. They would get 74 to 10 cents 
a car, filling it with pick and shovel and 
shoving the car out by hand and dump- 
ing it. 

Besides, the blacks had more chances 
of promotion under the French. They 
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could get to be timekeepers and checkers 
then, but they can’t now. But there is 
not so much sickness as in French times. 
The best thing the Americans have done 
is to stop bad language and gambling, 
which leads to quarrels, There is a big 
fine and prison for gambling. In the 
French days there used to be cock fight- 
ing, and drinking, and shooting, and 
dancing all the time. Now it is all 
stopped. If a man shoots off a gun now, 
the police catch him and jerk him up to 
the prison so fast that his feet don’t have 
a chance to touch the ground. 

In Jamaica a constable is peacemaker. 
Here he just hits a man with a stick. 
And the colored constables are worse 
than the white. 

In Jamaica we used to have a barrister 
and a good long trial. In the Canal Zone 
you have no barrister. You just come 
before a judge and he shouts out: 
“You're right, you're right; you're 
wrong, you're wrong,” and that is all 
there is to it. In the American prison 
a few months ago they used to put men 
in the stocks and use the whip on them, 
but the man who did that is not on the 
force now. 

The .workmen are more afraid of the 
Americans than of the French. The 
French talked much and went this way 
[gesticulating]. The Americans keep 
very quiet until they get vexed, and then 
they make things stand around. They’ve 
got to, to get things done. The Amer- 
icans are too much of schemers to waste 
time or money. There are no ‘loafing 
jobs now, such as there used to be. It 
is like running a race all the time. You 
don’t mind it fora day, but you can’t 
keep it up. 

Nobody can stay in one of the Com- 
mission buildings after 7 a. m. unless he 
is sick. The watchman goes around 
then, and if he catches a man there it 
means a fine of $2 or three days’ pay. At 
11 the men can come back and get din- 
ner; then they have to leave for’ work 
from I to 5 again. If a man is sick he 
goes to the doctor and gets a paper to 
show to the watchman. If he isn’t sick 
and wants to get off he has to hide in 
the woods or lie around a China shop.* 





*The Chinese have a practical monopoly of keeping 
stores and distilling rum along the canal, There are 
fourteen distilleries on the Zone. 
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The China shops ought to be shut up, at 
least on Sundays. A man must be in his 
place ready for work the first thing in 
the morning, tool in hand, and when the 
whistle blows it is “all right, boys,” and 
off it goes. The timekeeper comes 
around every two hours, making a dot 
in his little book every time; four dots 
make a day’s work. 

For the last six months I have been 
working on the new buildings here. I 
can do any carpenter work from framing 
to finishing. The bosses of the carpen- 
ters are all kind gentlemen. None of 
em treat me bad. Carpenters get 20 to 
25 cents an hour. 

I was pretty nearly laid up for half 
a year by getting shot in the revolution 

Fhe Liberals were at Culebra 
and the Conservatives at Empire. Nei- 
ther party dared go where the other was, 
but they fired at each other all night at 
long range. We shut ourselves up in 
the houses and kept dark, but it was not 
safe then. A man was killed in the next 
house, and I was shot thru both feet. I 
was standing in the middle of the floor, 
and a ball fired by: the Conservatives 
passed thru the wall and slew down and 
struck my feet. I did not feel it; did 
not know I was hit until I felt the blood 
running- down and the wound began to 
burn. Nobody could get to me to help 
me, so I bandaged it as well as I could 
and waited till the firing stopped in the 
morning. They only fought at night. 
Next morning I was taken to a doctor 
in Panama, and stayed at Ancon Hos- 
pital for three months and eleven days. 
The company paid for it. When I got 
out of the hospital I had to go and tend 
switch, for I could not walk around 
much. That was an easy job. There 


. were only three trains of dirt a day. 


Anybody can get something to do here 
now, but it is hard getting along, because 
living is so expensive. The Jamaicans 
work six or eight months, and then go 
home to spend a few months with wife 
and children. If they starve themselves, 
they can save a good deal. If they are 
well fed they don’t save. Out of 80 
cents a day it takes 50 cents to buy food, 
and then there are washing, clothing, 
etc., besides. Some of the men try hard 
to save; buy 2 cents bread, 2 cents sugar, 
and go to work all trembly and can’t lift 
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a thing. About the best way is to get a 
Jamaica woman to keep house for you. 
You pay her $10 to $12 when the pay 
car comes around every fortnight, and 
buy her dresses and things. But some of 
the women don’t know how to cook. 
They just fix up some little foolishness 
—fish balls and the like of that. A man 
can’t work on such stuff. 

The I. C. C. (Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission) is serving messes now at 30 
cents a day, but they don’t give the men 
what they want. Things don’t taste 
right ; they cook the life out of it. Some 
Jamaicans don’t like rice and won't eat 
potatoes. It makes the men discouraged, 
not getting their pay when they want it. 
Pay day is irregular, always two weeks 
behind, sometimes more. It is best 
living in the married quarters on the 
hill. 
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_ There is no privacy or quiet in the old 
bachelor buildings, thirty or forty in a 
room. Some of the men are noisy at 
night and have no sense of decency. 
There ought to be cots instead of bunks 
on the sides, where the men have to sleep 
on top of each other. But the bathrooms 
are good, and most of the men use them. 
There is no sense in putting so many 
different races together—Jamaicans and 
Bims [Barbadians] and Martiniques in 
the same room. It is not right. What 
use are the Martiniques, any way? They 
don’t understand English, and when the 
boss tells one to pick up a stick he will 
pick up a stone. They ought to get all 
Jamaicans and pay them better. I hope 
they will decide on the right kind of a 
canal, because it will be a great boon to 
all the nations of the earth when it is 
completed. 

Cuvesra, Canat Zone. 


The Story of a Martinique Girl 


[To appreciate the following narrative 
the reader should not read it in. cold 
print, but should hear it, as we did, when 
we sat one evening on the wire-screened 
veranda of the doctor’s house at Bas 


Obispo, overlooking the Chagres River 
and the deep rock cutting thru the hill 
where we hope some day to see the Canal 
flow. From the negro quarters below, 
among’ the palm trees, came the French 
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songs of the Martinique laborers, for it 
was Mardi Gras, and they were devoutly 
joyful. Gabrielle’s story was told partly 
in the patois of Martinique, partly by 
expressive gestures of the hands, head 
and shoulders, and was frequently in- 
terrupted by showers of giggles when 
some question of ours struck her as un- 
usually absurd. She wore a red dress, 
with a train; a string of gold beads was 
about her neck, and her head was 
adorned with a gaily colored and artistic- 
ally tied kerchief.—E. E. S. and G. R.] 


ES, I like it very much better here 
Y than at Martinique. Many people 
are leaving there now, for we are 
all afraid, since the great mountain burst. 
And it is hard to get a living there. 
Some people are starving. I was born in 
Triniteé, but my father was from Fou- 
chin; he was a proprietaire. I am 
twenty-five years old now. I cannot read 
or write, as I was only at school for six 
months when I was nine years old. 
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Trinité is a long way off from Mom 
Pelée, as far as Culebra is from here, so 
nothing but ashes fell there; but in St. 
Pierre big, red-hot stones, as big as | 
could hold in my two hands this way, 
came down and killed all the people 
there. We had always been afraid of 
Mont Pelée; it smoked and shook the 
ground, but we did not know the danger 
was so great. But when the top of the 
mountain blew off, we in Trinité were 
very much frightened. We did not know 
but the whole island would blow up. 
Some.-hid in cellars, some went out to sea 
in boats. Lots of people tried to escape 
on land by running. I stayed in the 
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When I was eleven I was confirmed. ik 


It was a grand.sight. There were fifty 
of us walked in procession thru the streets 
to the big church, all carrying lighted 
wax candles. The girls were dressed all 
in white and the boys wore black coats 
and white pantalons. 

I was brought up by my sister, for 
my mother died when I was very little 
and my father when I was seven. 
sister was a dressmaker and she taught 
me the trade. I made dresses for ladies 
at 4 francs apiece. And hats—the col- 
ored ladies in Martinique have many 
beautiful hats for Sundays and féte. days, 
but other days théy wear turbans, tied 
like mine. . 


When I was’ sixteen I was married. 
My husband was a wheelwright and used 
to make 4 francs a day when he could 
get work. But he died when I was 
twenty-three, and I was left alone. My 
sister had married and gone to live in 
St. Pierre, and she and her husband and 
her little girl were all killed when the 
rocks and ashes buried the city. I had 
gone once to St. Pierre to see my sister 
and my niece; that was the only time I 
was Outside my native town until I came 
here. I did not want to go to St. Pierre 
after the eruption, because it was too sad 
a place. 


My §& 


The Island of Taboga. 


house except that I went to church with 
the others and prayed every day. For 
two months we were afraid every hour. 
The mountain rumbled like a thousand 
thunders. Then the earth would shake 
and the white ashes would fall all around 
like clouds of birds. 

Ever since that first dreadful morn- 
ing* people have been anxious to get 
away from Martinique, so when an 


*On May 8th, 1902, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing occurred the oy eruption of Mount Pelée, 
which destroyed within a few minutes the 30,000 in- 
habitants of St. Pierre. 
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A Group of Martinique Women in 


American came and told us that we girls 
could all get good wages in Panama, and 
that he would take us for nothing, a lot 
of us wanted to go. 

The trip over was very interesting, for 
[ had never been to sea before, and i was 
not a bit sick, tho most of the others 
were. We slept on canvas cots on deck. 
There were many people on board, men 
and women; I don’t know how many. 
Some were married and some were not, 
but most of them were as young as I. I 
only saw three or four over thirty, but 
you can’t always tell, can you? We were 
five days on the ship and. we all had to 
be vaccinated before we landed at Colon. 
We got to Colon in the morning, and in 
half an hour we were off the ship and 
on the train. They put us off at different 
places and gave us board for a few days. 
They put off ninety of us here, but there 
were only places for sixteen to work. 
_No; I don’t know what became of the 
rest of them. I don’t go gadding around 
asking people questions, 


Front of Company House at Culebra. 


I saw some of the Martinique girls 
last night at the Mardi Gras ball. It was 
a bal poudré, and we had a grand time. 
We have some fétes here, but not so 
many as at Martinique. Then on Christ- 
mas and July 14th we would feast on 
turkey and French wines, and dance all 
night. But I like living here very much. 
I am getting $10 a month and M’sieu le 
Docteur is very kind to me. Before I 
got this place I got a living by washing. 
We were living in one little 6 by 10 room 
at Chagres. Who was with me? Oh, 
that was my brother. Didn’t I tell you 
about him? His name is Paul, and he 
came to Panama with me. 

I am never going back to Martinique 
if I can help it. I am going to forget 
French and learn English, because if I 
do that M’sieu le Docteur says that 
he will surely take me with him when 
he goes to live in the great city of New 
York. 


Bas Osispo, Canar Zone, 
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Literature 


Finality of the Christian Religion 


Tue Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists used to have a preponderance of 
distinguished and influential heretics, as 
witness the names Barnes, Bushnell and 
Briggs, but of the present disturbers of 
doctrinal tranquillity, Professor Mitchell 
is a Methodist, Dr. Crapsey is an Epis- 
copalian, while three are Baptists—Dr. 
William Newton Clarke, Professor Na- 
thaniel Schmidt and Professor George 
Burman Foster. It will doubtless be no 
surprise to Professor Foster that_ his 
book* is criticised severely by conserva- 
tive theologians and religious journals, 
and even by those moderately liberal. 
For this, as is often the case with here- 
tics, the manner is in part to blame. A 
man who refers to miracles still rever- 
ently accepted by the great majority of 
Christians as “such stories,” and who 
says that an intelligent. man who be- 
lieves them “can hardly know what in- 
tellectual honesty means,” ought not to 
be surprised to have some pretty hard 
names strenuously expedited in his direc- 
tion. It must be said, however, that it 
would have been impossible in any man- 
ner to present views so divergent from 
the ordinary without giving violent of- 
fense, and one is reminded that there is 
good authority for letting one’s yea be 
yea, and his nay, nay. 

Professor Foster’s purpose is not at all 
destructive and anti-Christian, but rather 
apologetic and conserving of the real 
truths of the Christian religion. _He is 
as sincere in his desire to promote Chris- 
tianity as Luther was when he wrote 
“The Freedom of a Christian Man,” or 
Calvin when he elaborated his “Insti- 
tutes.” His subject is the finality or per- 
fection of the Christian faith, and his 
thesis is that the religion which Jesus 
taught and which the Churches are try- 
ing to preach is the ultimate, the con- 
summate religion, which can never be 
transcended, because it is the absolutely 
pure expression of the religious idea. 





*Tue FINALITY oF THE Cueisttan Reticion. By 
George Burman Foster. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. $4.00, 
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This. is not a heterodox thesis; and Pro- 
fessor Foster argues, not academically, 
that there can never be a better religious 
cult than the Christian, but rather prac- 
tically and religiously, that the sympa- 
thetic disciple of Jesus has all that any 
one can attain from religion. He holds 
that the essential elements of the religion 
of Christ are of permanent worth and 
force ; that its “divine values are original 
and organic in the natural and historical 
order—nay, that they are indigenous to 
the soil and substance of reality itself.” 

It. must be regretted that the author 
did not give more attention to exposition 
of this principal proposition, and that he 
has not shown more clearly what the 
“divine values” are which give finality to 
the religion of Jesus. One might do 
considerable reading in these 500 pages 
without suspecting that they were ex- 
pounding a final religion ; and, indeed, he 
could hardly be blamed for the impres- 
sion that he was reading the history: of 
the overthrow of some God of an elder 
day. It is the gravest defect of Pro- 
fessor Foster’s work that he has so much 
to say by way of approach to his sub- 
ject, and so little, in proportion, on the 
subject itself. The history of the growth 
of authority in religion and its decay, 
the discussion of the naturalistic and re- 
ligious views of the world, of the sources 
of the life of Jesus and the essence of 
the Christian religion, are able and valu- 
able, but all the more disappointing is 
lack of thoro treatment of the title of the 
book. 

Undoubtedly the chief interest in this 
work is in its attitude toward the mirac- 
ulous and the supernatural. In this mat- 
ter the author is unusually frank and 
outspoken ; and if in places he is blunt 
and cruel, in others it is evident that he 
has come to his present position only 
thru bitter struggle. He denies the 
miraculous, as ordinarity understood, ab- 
solutely, declares that it is the modern 
thinker’s foremost duty to disengage re- 
ligion from supernaturalism, and speaks 
of seeking to understand the Biblical ac- 
counts of miracles as “poesies,”. The 
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virgin birth, the stilling of the sea and 
feeding of the thousands, the turning of 
water into wine, the resurrection, the 
ascent into heaven and return on the 
clouds, are all to him alike incredible. 

“If these things constitute the Christian re- 
ligion, that. religion is already an antiquated 
affair, a relic that is worthless to the cultivated 
classes.” 

More serious still is the author’s ad- 
mission that Jesus was mistaken in many 
respects in his ideas about devils and 
angels, and his notions about the causes 
of sickness, in his expectation of an im- 
mediate return and a cataclysmic begin- 
ning of the kingdom of God. It is main- 
tained that Jesus was but a child of his 
time in his theoretical apprehension of 
God and the world, and that his natural 
and metaphysical ideas are not authori- 
tative and final. On the other hand, his 
religious relation to God is held to be 
valid for all time. 

It will have to be admitted that, in -his 
interpretation of the thoughts and con- 
cepts of Jesus, Professor Foster follows 
the lead of scholars who have made out 
a very strong case for their views. In 
details, such as the question of Jesus’s 
Messianic claims, there is divergence of 
opinion, but for the general position, that 
even the Synoptic Gospels were written 
for edification of the Church and were 
strongly colored by ideas prevailing in 
the decades after Jesus, the argumeént is 
very strong. So also there can be no 
doubt that the whole trend of thought 
and feeling for years has been in the 
direction of the attitude toward miracles 
taken in this book. No one can doubt 
that miracles are increasingly a stumb- 
ling block in the way of faith, for those 
inside the Church as well as outside it. 
It is probably true that hundreds upon 
hundreds of good people have had suspi- 
cions and inklings of inaccuracies and 
impossibilities in prevailing Christian be- 
liefs such as Professor Foster confesses 
with startling plainness. What shall be 
done in the premises? Shall apologists 
again take up the cudgels for interposi- 
tions in the natural order? Or try to 
stay the hand of criticism at the end -of 
Malachi, denying the rights in the New 
Testament which have been admitted in 
the study of the Old? 
open the New Testament without reserve 


Or shall they . 
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to the freest criticism, and then, standing 
out boldly in the open, seek to find justifi- 
cation of the religious idea in the very 
constitution of man and the universe? 
The latter is Professor Foster’s proced- 
ure, and his idea of wise tactics for pres- 
ent defenders of the faith. He counsels 
severance of Christianity from “Messi- 
anity,” the separation of the essential 
truth of Jesus from local and accidental 
admixtures, and he believes that such a 
Christianity can conquer the world. He 
argues in behalf of a religious view of 
the universe, as against naturalistic 
materialism, and for an evaluation of 
Jesus not.less high, as far his spirit and 
central teaching are concerned, than that 
of the fathers of orthodoxy themselves. 
He confesses for himself the “faith which 
the gospel requires—faith in God the 
Father, in his fatherly grace in forgiving 
sins, and in an eternal life.” Such a man 
ought not to be berated and damned, but 
corrected where he is mistaken, dis- 
proved where he is illogical, and fol- 
lowed without fear where he declares 
what has been found out to be true. 


Js 
Trade Restrictions and Philip- 
pine History 


TWELVE volumes, X XI. to XXXIL., of 
the historical series of documents and re- 
prints translated into English, entitled 
The Philippine Islands, 1493-1808 
(Cleveland: The A. H. Clark Co.), were 
published during the year 1905, and the 
work goes on to its completion in fifty- 
five volumes, despite the fact that it is 
a money losing venture. The volumes 
of 1905 are, all in all, the best edited and 
most carefully arranged and translated 
of the series thus far, tho perhaps the 
interest of their contents is not so great 
thruout as that of various volumes which 
have preceded them dealing with spec- 
tacular events or reproducing valuable 
old relations of the conquest period. 
The twelve volumes in question cover 
chronologically only the years 1624 to 
1640, and thus, strictly considered, relate 
still to the conquest period ; but the edi- 
tors have in some instances continued the 
early relations republished with later 
writings, and, notably in their “ecclesi- 
astical appendix” (comprising most of 
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volume XXVII.), have grouped by sub- 
jects documents drawn from almost all 
periods of Spanish rule, thus bringing us 
forward into the eighteenth century, and 
in the one case cited into the nineteenth 
century. Nevertheless, the question of 
distribution of space arises; for we have 
left only two-fifths of the total space for 
two centuries and a half of Spanish rule, 
while the years 1565-1640 have occupied 
the better part of the thirty-two volumes 
already issued. 

Of the volumes of 1905, XXV., 
XXVI. and XXVII. must be regarded 

as the most important, for the light they 
’ throw upon Spanish commerce in the 
Orient, Spain’s commercial policy in her 
colonies, Philippine finances, etc., in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. 
First place among the numerous docu- 
ments bearing on these questions would 
go to the memorials of Juan Grau y 
Monfalcon, procurator of the city of 
Manila, presented to the Council of the 
Indies in 1635 and 1637, and especially 
to the latter of the two documents. The 
very interesting quarrel between Gov- 
ernor-General Corcuera and the Jesuits 
on one side and Archbishop Guerrero 
and the monastic orders of Manila on 
the other (conceded rather too much 
space, despite its “human interest”) ; the 
accounts of Corcuera’s campaigns 
against the Moros, notably in Jolo and 
the Kotabato region of Mindanao, but 
involving also the first entry of the 
Spaniards into the Lake Lanao region 
in. 1637; and the innumerable docu- 
ments relative to the perennial contest 
between civil and ecclesiastical states in 
the Philippines, to the missionary efforts, 
now noticeably slackening, to the rela- 
tions of Filipino customs, to the forced 
labor and other abuses of the natives, to 
the revolt of the Chinese in 1639 and 
the virtual massacre of thousands of 
them, etc—all these documents are 
mainly but supplementary to data al- 
ready available to the student of Phil- 
ippine history, while some. of the docu- 
ments regarding Spanish commerce and 
colonial policy are not only of prime im- 
portance, but have hitherto been prac- 
tically inaccessible, in a few cases also 
unknown. Spain’s policy of restriction 
of colonial trade in favor of home inter- 
ests, the poor trading character of the 
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Spaniards as compared with the Dutch 
and their own kinsmen, the Portuguese, 
and official and mercantile corruption 
resulting from the mainly military char- 
acter of their settlements and the policy 
of state absorption or control of activi- 
ties, are already having their result in a 
decline of Spanish power in the Orient, 
in a loss of the enterprising and hidalgo 
spirit of the conquest period, and in a 
drain upon the Mexican treasury to sup- 
port the Philippines, which are in turn 
drawn upon to support unproductive 
conquests and settlements in the Moluc- 
cas and Formosa. A vigorous governor 
like Corcuera can only temporarily 
check or combat these tendencies to de- 
cline, and runs counter at. every mo- 
ment to the multiplied checks and har- 
assments of a system of bureaucracy. 
Yet Spanish optimism is, as ever, un- 
daunted as well as flamboyant, and the 
king is presented anew with the old rea- 
sons for preserving and extending his 
spiritual and commercial conquests in 
the Orient, and is urged to see that the 
Philippines are “the key to the com- 
merce of the Orient.” When the artifi- 
cial commerce of Manila as a trade depot 
between China and Mexico is declining 
thru the various reasons cited above, 
Grau does not venture, in behalf of his 
Manila merchant clients, to attack. the 
system of trade restrictions or to outline 
the prospect of developing the resources 
of the Philippines themselves. Instead. 
he recognizes the futility of any attack 
upon the artificial system of trade re- 
striction, and only asks for the Philip- 
pine traders a “square deal,” i. e., their 
chance to reap more of the benefits of the 
legal restraints upon trade (which, he 
naively explains, all were evading by 
fraud, hence it would be better to con- 
done part of the fraud, and to be no 
more harsh with the Manila lawbreakers 
than with others, in the Americas and 
Spain). Note this early statement by 
him of the policy of colonial trade pref- 
erences and_ restrictions (volume 
XXVII., pp. 146-7): ~ 

“Although commerce ought to be free, and 
beginning, when kingdoms and 
se goons were less powerful (for, as they 
had narrower territories,so they had fewer mat- 
ters to which to attend), as the monarchies 
increased and extended it became necessary 
to limit the commerce in part, prohibiting it 
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with some in order to oblige or -cause it to be 
maintained or increased with others. If that 
of the Philippines with the Indiés were free 
and absolute, as it was immediately after their 
discovery, it is evident that they would enjoy 
the greatest prosperity; while New Spam 
would have greater abundance of what was 
necessary to it, and Peru of what it lacked. 
But the commerce of Spain, which would per- 
ish and be ruined, was opposed to that; for, 
since the goods sent thence to the Indies were 
dearer than those of the Philippines, if mer- 
chandise entered from both ports without re- 
striction, it would be to the advantage of the 
consumers ‘to seek that from the Philippines 
{Chinese goods, i.¢.] rather than that from 
Spain. Accordingly it was right and 
proper to restrain the one that the other might 
endure.” 
Js 


Counsels and Ideals from the Writings of 
William Osler. Collected by C. N. B. 
Camac, Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A pupil of Dr. Osler has made this 
collection of extracts from the master’s 
lectures and addresses in order to share 
the best things with others. Needless to 
say, Osler’s ideals are the loftiest pos- 
sible, and his counsels will help many be- 
sides his medical brethren. As he says: 

“Not that we all live up to the highest 

ideals—far from it, we are only men— 

but we have ideals which mean much, 
and they are realizable, which means 
more.” He insists particularly that the 
best work of the medical profession may 
have “nothing to do with potions and 
powders, but with the exercise of an in- 
fluence of the strong upon the weak, of 
the righteous upon the wicked, of the 
wise upon the foolish.” “Fully one-third 
of the work you do,” he says to gradu- 
ates, “will be entered in other books than 
yours. Courage and cheerfulness will 
not only carry you over the rough 
places of life, but will enable you to 
bring comfort and help to the weak 
hearted, and will console you in the sad 
hours when, like Uncle Toby, you have 

‘to whistle’ that you may not weep.’” 

Some of Dr. Osler’s counsels are 

surprising. For instance, it is usu- 

ally thought that a physician should 
marry as early as possible, yet Osler 
says: “So truly is a young man married 
is a young man marred”; and then fin- 
ishes his sentence surprisingly enough 
with; “Is a woman ummarried in a cer- 
tain sense a woman uidone?” Just how 
the contradiction is to be neutralized he 
does not say. How thoroly practical 
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some of these counsels are may be gath- 
ered from such expressions as: “As to 
the method of work, I have a single bit 
of advice, which I give with the earnest 
conviction of its paramount influence in 
any success which may have attended my 
efforts in life. Take no thought for the 
morrow. Live neither in the past nor 
in the future, but let each day’s work ab- 
sorb your entire energies and satisfy 
your widest ambition.” “Throw away in 
the first place all ambition beyond that 
of doing your day’s work well.” 


Js 
The True Story of Paul Revere. By 
Charles F. Gettemy. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. ' 

A properly proportioned history of the 
United States, in several volumes, would * 
give but a line or two at the most to 
Paul Revere, but the. patriotic sentiment 
which has grown up about his name has 
created an interest which perhaps war- 
rants writing a book of nearly 300 pages 
concerning his life. This is especially 
true when the book proves to be a plain, 
tho well written, record of a patriot of 
humble origin, exemplifying the traits 
that have from the earliest colonial days 
formed the basis of the civilization which 
has conquered the American wilds. 
Moreover, the book is a fine example of 
acute historical criticism, not cynically 
applied to overthrowing the basis for a 
healthy patriotic sentiment, but good na- 
turedly correcting the facts, while leaving 
the sentiment intact. The author shows 
how Paul Revere was rescued from the 
common lot of oblivion by the witchery 
of Longfellow’s imagination, which 
seized upon the theme of Revere’s ride 
eighty-eight years after the event. But 
for Longfellow’s simple, tuneful ballad 
few persons today would know about 
Revere. Neither Palfrey nor Hildreth 
mention him. Bancroft (1858 ed.) 
barely mentions the incident of the ride. 
Barry and Austin, in their histories of 
Massachusetts, tell the story in two lines, 
and very incorrectly. Fiske gives it five 
lines, but makes the same mistake that 
Longfellow made about Revere’s wait- 
ing for the signal from North Church, 
which Revere’s own story and other 
proofs show to be untrue. Lossing, in 
two different accounts, is as inaccurate as 
usual. As the true history of the event 
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shows, Revere idd not tieed the signal, 
for he already knew what the British 
were about to do, and the lights were 
hung out of the old church tower at his 
suggestion as a warning to others, who 
might know by that signal the necessity 
of arousing the country themselves in 
event of his capture, while he 

“Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore,” 
under the guns of the British man-of- 
war, the “Somerset.” Besides a correct 
version of this famous episode, Mr. Get- 
temy has given us an interesting account 
of Revere, as the patriotic engraver, the 
“citizen and soldier,” and the man of 
business after the war. The book con- 
tains eleven interesting and really his- 
torical illustrations. 

& 

Recollections. By William O’Brien, M.P. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, pp. 

518. $3.50. 

Much of the ground over which Mr. 
William O’Brien, M. P., travels in his 
Recollections has already been covered in 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “An Irishman’s 
Story,” and Mr. Michael Davitt’s “The 
Fall of Feudalism in Ireland,” as well as 
in Mr. Barry O’Brien’s “Life of Par-” 
nell,” which long preceded Mr. McCar- 
thy’s and Mr. Davitt’s recent volumes. 
Mr. William O’Brien’s book has none of 
the quiet charm of Mr. McCarthy’s “An 
Irishman’s Story.” No one who is 
familiar with the careers of the two men 
would look for any such characteristic in 
Mr. O’Brien’s Recollections; for these 
two Irishmen have little in common ex- 
cept that both began their work-a-day 
careers on the Cork Press; both were 
journalists, and both were of the Nation- 
alist party in the House of Commons. 
Mr. O’Brien’s book also lacks the his- 
toric value which attaches to Mr. Mi- 
chael Davitt’s “Fall of Feudalism,” a 
value due to the enormous care which 
Mr. Davitt took in assembling the data 
of the great movements in Ireland in 
which he had so active a part. Mr. 
O’Brien’s story comes down only to 
his election for Mallow in 1883. Con- 
sequently, it contains nothing about the 
enormous increase in the strength of the 
Parnellite party after the Irish peasantry 
were enfranchised in 1885; nothing con- 
cerning the two Gladstone Home Rule 
Bills of 1886 and 1893; and no account 
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of the internecine troubles of the Irish 

Nationalists which grew out of Parnell’s 

moral breakdown in 1890. It covers 

only half the story of Irish Nationalism, 
and leaves untold by far the more inter- 
esting half. Yet, as the story of the ‘life 
of an Irish agitator, it -has its interest; 
while as regards Irish history, its chief 
value lies in the chapters which deal with 
the No-Rent Manifesto of 1881; with 
Forster’s troublesome tenure of the office 
of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant in Gladstone’s 1880-84 Administra- 
tion; and the Kilmainham Treaty, to 
which Forster objected, resigning rather 
than becoming a party to it. Mr. O’Bri- 
en was in Kilmainham with Parnell and 
the other Nationalist leaders responsible 
for the No-Rent Manifesto. He had 

Parnell at close range for several months 

and gives some most interesting side 

lights on Parnell’s character. 
& 

The Coal-Mine Workers. By Frank Julian 
Warne. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.00. 

The contemplated strike of the coal 
miners this coming spring makes time- 
ly the appearance of this little book. It 
is a descriptive and historic account of 
the United Mine Workers and of the va- 
rious methods with which this union 
deals with the operators. It might also 
be described as a miniature encyclope- 
dia, so full of information is it and so 
readily does it answer the questions that 
occur to one regarding the miners and 
their employers. The author, Dr. 
Warne, has previously shown his knowl- 
edge of this field by his book on “The 
Slav Invasion.” The two books are in- 
dispensable to one who would know the 
relations of capital and labor in the min- 
ing districts. It is interesting to note 
that tho the union can claim but about 
one-half of the 595,000 workers in the 
thirty-one coal producing States, yet 
probably more than three-fourths of 
these workers are subject to union reg- 
ulations and wage scales, and that tens 
of thousands of the non-union workers 
act in concert with the union men in 
times of labor disputes. The number of 
men actually belonging to the union does 
not, therefore, furnish a real test of the 
numerical strength of the union in times 
of stress. 














Some Trinitarian Forgeries. 
Methodist. 16mo, pp. 101. 
The Grafton Press. 

This is a bad booklet, bitter and igno- 
rant. Its purpose is to show that the 
passages in the New Testament relied 
upon by Trinitarians are “forgeries,” or 
in part such. The authcr is not satisfied 
with discussing the cases in which the 
original text has been corrupted, as in 
the case of the insertion of “the three 
witnesses,” but he even makes a forgery 
out of what he regards mistranslations. 
Thus, utterly ignorant of the Logos doc- 
trine, he declares that the first verse of 
John’s Gospei should be translated, “In 
(a) beginning was the word, and the 
word was with the God, and the word was 
(a) god,” and the usual translation he 
calls “a coarse forgery.”” The next pass- 
age discussed is 1 Tim. 3:16, in the Old 
Version, “God was manifest in the flesh,” 
and in the Revised, “He who was mani- 
fested in the flesh” (not manifest, as this 
careless author quotes it). He says there 
is only one manuscript that has theos, 
God, while all others have hos, who; and 
that in this cne manuscript the word for 
who had been changed to God with 
blacker ink, and that this marred manu- 
script was used by the translators to jus- 
tify the insertion of the word God.” All 
this is absolutely untrue, the cursive 
manuscripts, and mose of the uncials have 
God and not: who. The change from hos 
to theos was made very early. This is 
the ignorance which does not hesitate to 
address the Christian Church generally 
as “veneered heathenism.” 


& 


The Autobiography of Samuel Smiles, 
LL. Edited by Thomas Mackay. Pp. 
452. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Stated by a 
New York: 


xiii, 
$4.00. 
Dr. Smiles’s work was done many 
years before his life came to an end in 
April, 1904. The last words of his auto- 
biography were written towards the close 
of the summer of 1889, when age- was 
already making itself felt, and the book, 
which has been waiting for fifteen years, 
is now presented to Dr. Smiles’s read- 
crs and admirers. Had it appeared when 
it was. written, these admirers might 
have been more numerous, for Dr. Smiles 
belongs fo a past generation, and the days 
have gone when his readers were num- 
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bered by the hundreds of thousands. 
There are, however, still many living who 
for the sake of his past popularity will 
welcome this new and latest volume of his 
work, and the memories of a man who 
could recall the rejoicings over the vic- 
tory df Waterloo, and who lived thru 
all the vast changes of Queen Victoria’s 
reign cannot be without value even for 
those who have no associations with 
“Self-Help” or the lives of the self-made 
men whom Smiles loves to honor. The 
first part of the book, which describes 
Dr. Smiles’s early life and his part in the 
development of English railroading, is 
full of interest, and there are some pages 
descriptive of the bad old days of the 
Corn Laws and dear food for the peo- 
ple, which might have been used as elec- 
tioneering literature in the recent strug- 
gle in England over Chamberlain’s fiscal 
proposals. Dr. Smiles, at the time of the 
Corn Laws agitation, in the early forties, 
was editor of the Leeds Times, and in 
this capacity came into association with 
Cobden and other leaders of the move- 
ment for repeal. From newspaper work, 
Dr. Smiles turned to railroading, and we 
have a picture of the slow and halting 
policy of the early English railroads, and 
also some very pronounced obiter dicta 
as to the evils of unrestrained railway 
competition. After the close of Dr. 
Smiles’s connection with the South 
Eastern Railway the book loses much of 
its vigor and interest, and the latter part 
is little more than the good-natured prat- 
tle of an amiable old man indulging in 
reminiscences. 


The Prisoner of Ornith Farm. By Frances 
Powell. New York: Charles Scribner's 

_ Sons. $1.50. 

To invest the shores of the Hudson 
with romance is Miss Powell’s speci~Ity. 
The Prisoner of Ornith Farm follows 
“The House on the Hudson” and “The 
By-ways of Braithe,” in each of which 
country houses on the shores of New 
York’s noble river are the stage and set- 
ting for most romantic dramas. These 
tales must surprise the Hudson River 
farmers—if they read them. Ornith 


farm is haunted by many birds, hence 
its name, and it also harbors huge Danes 
and a pink eyed bulldog, a few black 
horses, a fiendlike cat, and as strange a 
collection of human creatures as the im- 
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agination of a novelist ever got together 
in one house. The girlish heroine has 
adventures enough to suit the most ex- 
acting seventeen year old taste. Such 
stories are usually described as “read- 
able,” and Miss Powell has the story 
teller’s art of awakening interest*in plot 
and characters, which is unsatisfied until 
the denouement is reached. 


s 
Literary Notes 


....Audubon’s Western Journal, 1849-1859, 
recounting an overland journey with a party of 
gold-seekers from New York to Texas and 
thru Mexico to California, will be issued this 
spring by the Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland. 
The Journal is of great historical value, as well 
as an interesting traveler’s record. Miss M. R. 
Audubon and Prof. F. H.’Hodder have sup- 
plied a biography, introduction and adequate 
annotation. 

....An interesting example of the working of 
. our present copyright law is mentioned by the 
American Library Association Committee on 
Book Buying. Miss Hapgood’s translation of 
Turgenieff in sixteen volumes is printed by 
De Vinne, in New York, but it is sold in New 
York at $32 and in London for $24. An Ameri- 
can library can, therefore, buy them cheaper 
via London than at the place of printing. Ap- 
parently the volumes take the sea voyage for 
their health. 

....The Troutsdale Press, of Boston, Mass., 
has lately been making a specialty of publish- 
ing books relating to book-plates. Many of 
these volumes have been in limited editions 
and all of them have been characterized by a 
refined and chaste typography. A number of 
the illustrations have been from the original 
coppers. Among the more recent publications 
of the Troutsdale Press have been “A Descrip- 
tive Checklist of the Etched and Engraved 
Book-Plates by J. Winfred Spenceley,” “Book- 
Plates by Frederick Garrison Hall,’ “The 
Book-Plates of Edmund H. Garrett,’ and 
“The Book-Plates of Ludvig Sandoe Ipsen.” 

....Ten years ago there was good promise ot 
the development of an independent. literary 
center in Chicago, chiefly due to the success 
of Herbert S. Stone in bringing forward un- 
known authors of ability and in ‘publishing the 
works of Europeans of originality and uncon- 
ventionality, such as Maeterlinck, Shaw, Ibsen, 
Wells, Hichens: and William Sharp and_ his 
double, “Fiona McLeod.” But genes 
houses gravitate irresistibly to New York, and 
now the books and plant of Herbert S. Stone 
& Co. are merged into Fox, Duffield & ‘Co., a 
young and enterprising firm of New York. 

....Sixteen of the brief autobiographies, 
which have been a prominent feature of THE 
INDEPENDENT for several years, are published 
this week by James Pott & Co., New York, in 
a single volume at $1.50, under the title of 
Life Stories of Undistinguished Americans. 
The stories selected for publication in book 
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form are those of “A Lithuanian in the Stock- 
yards of Chicago,” “A Polish Sweatshop Girl,” 
“An Italian Bootblack,” “A Greek Peddler,” 
“A Swedish Farmer,” “A. French Dress- 
maker,’ “A German Nurse Girl,” “An Irish 
Cook,” “A Farmer’s Wife,” “An _ Itinerant 
Minister,” “A Negro Peon,” “An Indian, “An 
Igorrote Chief,” “A Syrian,” “A Japanese 
Servant,” and “A Chinaman.” The book is 
edited by Hamilton Holt, the Managing Editor 
of THe INDEPENDENT, and contains an intro- 
duction by Edwin E. Slosson, the Literary Ed- 
itor of THE INDEPENDENT. We will publish a 
review of the book next week by Rebecca 
Harding Davis. 


as 
Pebbles 


NINE out of ten men who go into a cigar 
store steal matches.—Atchison Globe. 


“So Smithson deserted Miss Barkus at the 
altar. Did his courage desert him?”- 
“No, it returned.”—Simart Set. 


Bitt Funk, who caught cold last Tuesday, 
as announced exclusively in this paper, is no 
better.—Concordia Kansan. 


RETIRED, PuBLICAN (explaining details of his 
new mansion)—I’d like to ’ave two statues at 
the foot of the stairs. ; 
NF re aie en kind of statues would vou 

e! 

Retired Publican—I’d like Apollo on one 


side and Apollinaris on the other.—London 
Tatler. 

HavINnG advertised as a widower in search of 
wife No. 2, a man of St. Gall, Switzerland, 
showed the fifty replies and photographs which 
he had received to his wife, and, stating that 
if she did not want him there were others who 
did, he effectively cured her of her “nagging” 
habits.—Le Petit Parisien. ; 


An Otp FASHIONED AMERICAN.—Forty years 
ago Robert E. Lee was offered the presidency 
of a Northern insurance company at a salary 
large enough for those days. He wrote that 
he hadn’t the ability or the experience to com- 
mand such a salary. He was told that his name 
was worth it. “What influence I have with the 
Southern people is not for sale,” said Lee. 
That ended the: negotiations—New Orleans 
States. 


A COMMERCIAL traveler tells the following of 
a little social gathering in Eastern Ontario: 

“Dinner was a little late. A guest asked the 
hostess to play something. Seating herself at 
the piano, the good woman executed a Chopin 
nocturne with precision. She finished, and 
there was still an interval of waiting to be 
bridged. In the grim silence she turned to an 
old gentleman on her right and said: 

“*Would you like a sonata before going in to 
dinner ?” 

“He gave a start of surprise and pleasure as 
he responded briskly : 

“*Why, yes, thanks! I had a couple on my 
way here, but I could stand another.’”— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





Editorials 


Daffodil Days 


THE daffodil is the queen of the gar- 
den in early April. It is eminently a so- 
cial flower. One daffodil alone looks 
lonely. A lady who wished to buy a few 
for a daffodil dinner, or something of 
that sort, was asked how many she would 
need. She replied only a few, about as 
many as you can hold in this way, ex- 
tending her arms and touching the tips 
of her fingers. “Will one hundred do?” 
“Oh, dear, no, but possibly five hundred 
—unless you can let me have more!” 
That woman not only knew her business, 
but she understood the, daffodil. You 
cannot overmass them. A single daf- 
fodil is not peculiarly handsome; in fact 
it lops over its head in a wabbly way, 
and the closer you get to it the less satis- 
factory it is. The glory of the flower is 


only discovered when it covers a great 
patch of earth. 

Now you have it as pure gold. Just 
why Nature stepped out of her custom, 


in this one case, and gave a brilliant vel- 
low in early spring is not easily explain- 
able. Spring color is blue, shading into 
delicate lilac or possibly pink ; into peach 
blossoms and apple blossoms and 
syringas. The blue ray is associated 
with germination; the yellow ray is as- 
sociated with growth, and naturally be- 
longs with summer. But here we have 
the yellowest of yellow flowers—nothing 
more so all thru the year, except dande- 
lions, buttercups and golden rods; and 
vou see that all these also come in im- 
mense profusion. The dandelion covers 
acres; the buttercup fills pastures; and 
golden rods fill all the river bottoms and 
line all the creeks. Why does Nature 
act so profusely in all these cases? The 
dandelion is a food —a rare, excellent 
one; and from the golden rod the bees 
make honey—lots of it; but the daffodil 
is poisonous, and the buttercup is not 
very far from it, with its acrid juice. 
Only the exigencies of the case, how- 
ever—just the necessity of proving a 
point, would have led us to preach on the 
daffodil, and tell of its dangerous quali- 
ties. Yet there are good reasons why 
some things should not be wholesome for 


food. The glory of a bed of daffodils 
would be very quickly destroyed if cows 
or hens enjoyed the flavor of the plant. 
We think meanly of poisons; but it is 
only a means that some plants have for 
self-protection, like thorns. We are 
transforming everything on earth into 
something to eat. We are looking, with 
Burbank, for the time when “every weed 
will be entered in the economic catalog 
of herbs or foods’; then to be improved 
and exalted, from the simplicity of beau- 
tiful life, to serve in the category of 
esculents. Thank Mother Nature, she is 
not so lacking in the esthetic. She keeps 
a class of plants for beauty alone. 
3eauty is enough. It is the basis of 
truth and of goodness; at least the com- 
panion. Yet we must confess that the 
potato, as well as most of our choice 
vegetables, and some of our fruits, were 
poisonous. 

Nearly everything has a fitness to the 
day of its development. The brown buds 
of the maples are just breaking into 
leafage, and not a sign is there, anv- 
where, of rest. We are on the road to 
a whole new year’s blossom and fruitage. 
That is why this great yellow bank of 
glory seems untimely. The wind flower 
is all right; the spring beauty is as frag- 
gile as the hour; and the squirrel corn 
looks as short lived as it really is. Only 
the daffodil puts on full dress, taking 
time about it; sits down heavy, cannot 
be hurried, and stays a long while. 
When it is thru blossoming it has noth- 
ing else to do, and that is the last of it 
for a whole year. “Just look this way,” 
it seems to say. “Here is substantiality. 
I despise triviality.” Then it leans over 
and looks down on the snowdrop and 
crocus with a patronizing air. It is the 
dowager duchess among flowers. 

The reason why the daffodil pleases 
more people than any other form of nar- 
cissus is largely because of its luxuriant 
foliage, its very deliberate, not-in-a- 
hurry atmosphere. Most of our spring 
flowers are only half dressed; some of 
them, like the squirrel corn, look like 
dancing girls—just a fringe, an apology 
of clothing. Even the poet’s narcissus 
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has very few leaves, and these stick out 
at odd angles, or lie flop on the ground. 
They look like clothing half pulled on, 
while the flower, to be enjoyed, must be 
picked and ‘closely examined. Its deli- 
cate white veins; ah! that is what you 
are to look at—like a baby in a crib— 
the more naked the better. Some flow- 
ers are of this childlike sort; but not 
such the daffodil. It gets its foliage well 
on, and pulls it up around the blossoms. 
In fine, it is not only dressed, ,but well 
dressed. We do not like the figure, and 
are trying to get away from it; it is un- 
seemly to compare green leaves to coats 
and frocks. But what can we do about 
it? The truth is always better than 
poetry, and the truth about this gay 
flower is that it is rather bold and 
aggressive—queen of the spring. It is 
not in such a hurry to blossom that it 
comes half naked. And now, really you 
will see that it is not the gold, the color 
alone, that has been so pleasing to you; 
but it is also the soft, moist and abun- 
dant green leaves that wrap the flowers 
and hold them up. 

When the 


Now kindle your bonfires. 
daffodil has blossomed the new year is 
fairly opened. Clean up the lawns, gath- 
er the sticks, throw in the rubbish heaps 
and sweeten the world of every accumu- 


lation of ill odors. The smoke rises in 
big rolls and bluffs, and tumbles about 
in the air, as the boys that have kindled 
the flames turn somersets on _ the 
ground. New sounds everywhere! You 
hear the sugar tappers abroad in the 
groves. The woodpeckers also are tap- 
ping the orchard. Oh, pshaw! What 
has philosophy to do with spring? Take 
the year as it comes! These are daffodil 
days! Hurrah for a frolic! 


a 
Muck and Money 


Or course President Roosevelt’s ad- 
dress on the Man with the Muck Rake 
had to be a sermon—there was nothing 
else to be done with the subject. Excess 
in hunting scandals is excessive; evils 
should be hunted and exposed; yet merit 
should not be ignored; to represent all 
as bad when all is not bad is bad—these 
are undisputed things that must be re- 
peated in a solemn way; and we are glad 
the President has said them in an ef- 
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fective manner. The man who brings 
perfectly plain duties to the attention of 
the people does a good service—that is 
the chief business and benefit of preach- 
ing ; and President Roosevelt is by nature 
a preacher of sermons, as well as a doer 
of deeds. Perhaps the two greatest liv- 
ing preachers are Theodore Roosevelt and 
the Emperor William. 

To be sure, the muck rakers have, in 
their time, done a great deal of good. 
There would be no call for rakers if there 
were no muck; and muck must be raked 
up. A main part of the legislative branch 
of Government is to forbid the deposition 
of muck; while that of the judiciary is 
to point it out, and that of the Executive 
to remove it. ‘The muck rakers of the 
magazines, whom Mr. Roosevelt had in 
mind, are useful, if sometimes officious. 
bystanders who look on and encourage 
and spur the officers of Government. 
When looking for pay they may get too 
zealous, and may spatter some foulness 
on clean linen; but on the whole they 
usually do more good than hurt, and we 
push them aside when they do too much 
damage to clean reputations. 

But the palpable veracities which be- 
longed to the sermonic portion of the 
President’s address are not its important 
feature, but the episodic paragraph in 
which he gave it as his personal and pri- 
vate opinion, not yet ready to be made a 
distinct party policy, that extravagant 
wealth should be limited by progressive 
taxation of incomes and inheritances ; and 
that this should be by Federal and not 
State legislation. Graduated taxation is 
now impracticable, because not within the 
province of the national Government un- 
der our Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court, but it is by no means a 
novel theory. Various States tax in- 
heritances, and Great Britain and other 
nations adopt the principle of progres- 
sive taxation of incomes, by which a man 
with the income of a half million dollars 
pavs a larger per cent. than one whose 
income is but five thousarid dollars. This 
is a doctrine that has been stoutly de- 
fended by political economists elsewhere. 
and by advanced theorists in this coun- 
try. It is what we have been familiar 
with from Socialists and Populists, who 
have put the graduated tax in their plat- 
forms ; but it is not what would have been 
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anticipated from the head of the Repub- 
lican party in the country, of the party 
which has been called the capitalists’ 
party, and whose leaders have been pic- 
tured with dollar marks all over them. 

But Mr. Roosevelt evidently believes in 
educating his party. He has led it in the 
matter of the control. of the railroads, so 
that not a few so called magnates regard 
him as more dangerous than Mr. Bryan. 
We doubt if in a Presidential election in 
which Mr. Roosevelt ana Mr. Bryan 
were the opposing candidates, the insur- 
ance and trust companies would be as 
ready as they have been to pay their hun- 
dreds of thousands into the Republican 
treasury. Yet Mr. Roosevelt is right, 
and his “personal conviction” will be that 
of many others; and otie of these days it 
will be embodied in national legislation. 
It is the conclusion which the civilized 
world is coming to. 

Thomas Jefferson anticipated even in 
his day the danger of colossal wealth, and 
his remedy was not special and unequal 
taxation, which he regarded as unjust, 
but the equal division of large estates 
compulsorily between the heirs. This 
would accomplish its effect in a civiliza- 
tion which expects large families, like 
those of Jefferson’s day, and has not 
heard of race suicide. In these days it 
might be necessary also to limit the 
amount that could be bequeathed to any 
one heir. The effect of such a law would 
be te increase of bequests for the use of 
the public. We know of no better legal 
way to limit the growth of fortunes such 
as the President describes as “swollen be- 
vond all healthy limits” than that ap- 
proved by Mr. Roosevelt and practised in 
other countries. 


Gorky as Author and as Revolu- 
tionist 


Gorky the ‘author came to America 
about four years ago in his books and 
was at once recognized as one of the 
foremost writers of the age, second only 
to Tolstoy among living Russian writers. 
Gorky the revolutionist now comes to 
America in person, and his reception is 
dubious. This is due more to the time 
and manner of his coming than lack of 
sympathy with the cause of liberty. The 
American people are fond of revolutions : 
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that is, in foreign countries, and espe- 
cially in Russia. In their dramatic way 
of conceiving foreign events the Amer- 
ican people have, from childhood, been 
accustomed to regard the Czar as person- 
ally responsible for the woes of his sub- 
jects, and many would have been ready 
to applaud his annihilation by a bomb 
as a pious act of patriotism. 

But of late even our national taste for 
Russian melodrama has been sated, and 
we would like to see a new play put on 
the boards. We are beginning to syspect 
that there are other things more needed 
in Russia just now than the guns and 
dynamite we are asked to buy. Nor does 
the recognition of Gorky’s genius as a 
painter of social evils give us reason to 
believe that he is the man to cure them. 
As the herald of a coming co-operative 
commonwealth he comes before us in a 
new role. 

One would not, from his writings, re- 
gard him as a Socialist. His stories offer 
much to support the old fashioned idea 
that every man is the creator of his own 
destiny. His “creatures that once were 
men” do not lay the blame for their 
degradation upon unjust social condi- 
tions, but very frankly expose their own 
faults. It is possible for the most ex- 
treme individualist to read Gorky’s sto- 
ries without being shaken in his philos- 
ophy of individual responsibility, for he 
can always find, in the vices and unrelia- 
bility of the outcasts he described, an ade- 
cuate reason for their misfortunes. The 
only ray of light that peretrates that 
strong, strange play, “The Night Ref- 
uge,” is Luka, the Pilgrim, who, by per- 
sonal influence and cheering illusions, re- 
vives the spark of ambition, self-respect 
and decency left in the breasts of each of 
the wretches who have shelter there. To 
depict social rottenness without giving 
cause or cure seems to be the sole object 
of his writings. 

Gorky himself became dissatisfied with 
being merely the man with the muck 
rake, the pathological photographer. He 
said in 18908: 

“T discovered in myself many good feelings 
and desires—a fair proportion of what is 
usually called good; but, a feeling which could 
unify all this, a well-founded, clear thought, 


embracing all the phenomena of life, I did not 
find in myself.” 
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This fundamental thought, the lack of 
which he so distinctly realized, he may 
be supposed to have found since in the 
philosophy of Socialism, but he has not 
given it literary expression in such works 
of his as have been translated, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether he will trot 
well in the socialistic harness. What part 
he played in the disturbances of the past 
year is not, of cuurse, known to the pub- 
lic, but it is safe to say that he is not to 
be regarded as one of the managing lead- 
ers of the revolutionary party. The Gov- 
ernment appears to have looked at him 
rather as an embarrassment than a dan- 
ger. He was too conspicuous as a revo- 
lutionist to be allowed at large and too 
conspicuous as an author to be effectively 
punished. Accordingly, he was impris- 
oned without conviction and released 
without acquittal. 

It is apparent that he was brought over 
here to gain a hearing for the Rus- 
sian cause, while the real work of 
organization and financing “the spring 
revolution” was to be carried on by 
such men as Tchaykoffsky, Narodny 
and Maxim, now in New York. But 
they should have known that he would 
not be received as a persona grata by 
the American people when he came with 
his mistress, a Russian actress, instead of 
his wife. When it became known who 
the lady was who was with him the lion- 
hunters of the city ceased to struggle for 
him and he was turned away from three 
hotels in New York within twenty-four 
hours. The conventional and respectable 
ladies who used to press their money 
upon the Russian committees with the 
stipulation that it be used for dynamite, 
were much shocked by his conduct. They 
were anxious to aid and abet murder, 
but they could not countenance matri- 
monial irregularities. They were willing 
to help to overthrow by violence the insti- 
tutions of a foreign country, such as the 
autocracy of the Czar and the orthodoxy 
of the Church, althc the Russians con- 
sider these as sacred and as necessary to 
the stability of society as we do marriage, 
but no man, not even a genius, is allowed 
to slight one of our own institutions. 

Gorky’s first week in New York was 
an exciting one, for he was a bone of 
contention between many parties, who 
wanted to use him for their diverse in- 
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terests. The Russian party wanted to 
avail themselves of his literary prestige 
to secure funds from the rich and fash- 
ionaLte, the American Socialists wished 
tu exploit him as one of the great intel- 
lectuals of their party. All the papers 
were after him for contributions, and 
when it became known that he had given 
one of them a monopoly of his stories, 
the others tock delight in “exposing” and 
denouncing him. As a result of this 
amusing strife, his usefulness to all par- 
ties is impaired. The announcement oi 
the list of distinguished literary men, 
headed by Mark Twain and W. D. How- 
ells, which was to constitute his Amer- 
ican committee for the collection of 
funds, has. been indefinitely postponed. 

But we do not regret the blunder in 
tactics which has checked the efforts of 
th: Russian revolutionists to collect mon- 
ey in this country to renew their struggle. 
They have had their chance,’ a good 
chance, and they have failed. Failed, 
that is, in accomplishing what was and is 
still their object—the overthrow of the 
Government—tho it is not to be denied 
that their efforts were an important force 
in obtaining the great concessions which 
the Russian people are now utilizing. It 
does not matter how slight are the nom- 
inal powers granted to the Duma by the 
Czar, it will get as much as it can use. 
There is a chance now for the peaceful 
and orderly evolution of Russian institu- 
tions, and we believe that the work can 
be better carried on by such a liberal as 
Miliukov rather than a revolutionist like 
Gorky. 

In that remarkably acute piece of self 
analysis to which we have already allud- 
ed, Gorky points out emphatically that 
the school of writers to which he belongs 
is destructive rather than constructive. 
Gorky puts into the mouth of “a reader” 
the following criticism of his own stories, 
which we quote from Kropotkin’s “Rus- 
sian Literature” : 

“Wrath, hatred, shame, loathing, and finally 
a grim despair—these are the levers by means 
of which you may destroy everything on earth. 
What can you do to awake a thirst for life 
when. you only whine, sigh, moan, or coolly 
point out to man that he is nothing but dust? 

“Can you create for men ever so small an il- 
lusion that has the power to raise them? No! 
All of you teachers of the day take more than 


you give, because you speak only about faults 
—you see only those. I doubt whether God 
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has sent you on earth. If he had sent messen- 
gers, he would have chosen stronger men than 
you are. He would have lighted in them the 
fire of a passionate love of life, of truth, of 
men. 

“Oh, for a man, firm and loving, with a 
burning heart and a powerful all-embracing 
mind. In the stuffy atmosphere of shameful 
silence, his prophetic words would resound 
like an alarm-beil, and perhaps the mean souls 
of the living dead would shiver!” 


a 
Railway Monopolies and Rates 


DurinG the progress of the great de- 


bate in the Senate upon the Ratway 
Rate bill, much fresh evideuce to sup- 
port the arguments of the friends of the 
bi:l has come in thru various channels. 
Most of it has been furnished by pro- 
ducers and shippers who have suffered 
by reason of the oppression and unjust 
discrimination of the allied or combined 
railroad companies which now controi 
the distribution of bituminous coal thru- 
cut the region east of Pittsburg and north 
of North Carolina. This control is main- 


tained partly by railway combination and 
partly thru the possession of mines by 
the railway companies or their officers. 


To the evidence thus obtained is now 
added the results of the first few days of 
the Commission’s investigation, under 
the Tillman-Gillespie resolution. 

All this evidence shows how a change 
of railway conditions in the last eight or 
ten years has given support not only to 
those who demand some additional legis- 
lation for the prevention of rebating and 
other forms of discrimination, but also to 
those who insist that the Commission 
shall be empowered to correct general 
rates which are not just or reasonable. 
The Commission ascertained last week, 
from the testimony of the railway officers 
themselves, that the several railways tra- 
versing the Eastern bituminous district, 
all of them,now under the authority of 
the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central, control the bituminous coai trade 
‘in the Northeastern States by means of 
four associations, which allot the traffic 
and fix rates. This, as we understand it, 
is done in violation of law. 

The Commission also ascertained, in 
the same way, that these companies “‘dis- 
courage” the opening of new mines not 
owned by themselves ; that stock in many 
existing coal companies is owned by 
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prominent officers of the railway com- 
panies ; and that the latter have been pay- 
ing to such companies higher prices for 
coal than has been paid to others with 
which the officers were less intimately 
associated. It is quite plain that, under 
such conditions, and owing to discrim- 
ination in supplying cars and other facil- 
ities, the independent mine-owner must 
make way for a railway coal monopoly. 
It is easy for the combined railway com- 
panies not only to “discourage” the open- 


‘ing of new mines along their lines, but 


also to “discourage” the profitable opera- 
tion of old ones in which they hold no 
stock. 

In the anthracite district, the so called 
independents now produce but a_ small 
percentage of the output. In all parts 
of the country the railways are obtaining 
possession or control of the coal deposits. 
A purchase of $14,000,000 worth of coal 
mines and coal lands by one of them in 
the Southwest was reported last week. 
There is evidence that rates have been 
“adjusted” for the benefit of the railway 
coal properties and to thedisadvantage of 
other coal holdings ; also, that the establish- 
ment of control of the output has been 
followed by increases of freight rates 
which have largely increased the profits 
of transportation. 

The disappearance or decline of com- 
petition, notably during the last eight or 
ten years, has led to abuses in the fixing 
of general rates. We still think that 
some confusion would have been avoided 
if the provisions of the pending measure 
had been set forth in two bills instead of 
one. Those designed to amend and per- 
fect existing laws against discrimination 
affecting individuals or corporations 
might well have stood by themselves. 
Some of these provisions place clearly 
under the prohibition of the original stat- 
utes all the various devices—such as side 


_ tracks, private terminals, and private car 


lines—by which discrimination has been 
disguised. But the most important of 
them is that which opens the railway 
books and traffic accounts for official in- 
spection and thus enables the Gov- 
ernment to detect the offense of 
rebating, which is so easily concealed. 
A bill dealing with discrimination and 
nothing else could have been passed long 
ago. Few, it any, of our national legis- 
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lators would have dared to oppose it. As 
to that part of the bill which relates to 
the fixing of general rates, however, 
there is room for earnest and honest ar- 
gument, especially with respect to the 
constitutional questions involved. 

Such argument has been made, and for 
some time past it has been concerned al- 
most exclusively with the extent to which 
the courts should or must participate in 
the final rate decision. It has been use- 


ful, but it should not be permitted to . 


divert attention from the main reason on 
account of which a Government agency 
ought to have that power which the. bill 
would give to the Commission. 

This reasor. is the recent concentration 
of railway control and the consequent 
disappearance of competition in large 
fields of traffic. Where competition has 
ceased to regulate rates, and they are de- 
termined (for certain products, at least) 
by the managers of what is virtually a 
monopoly, they should be subject to the 
just supervision of officers representing 
all interests, those of the public and those 
of the carriers as well. Only by such 
supervision can general rate discrimina- 
tion on a broad scale, affecting industries 
and large groups of consumers, be pre- 
vented where railway competition is 


dead. 
Js 


Echoes of Tuskegee 


Ir is of interest to observe how the 
Southern papers take the unusually sig- 
nificant meeting of so many distin- 
guished men at Tuskegee’s silver anni- 


versary. Altho the utterances were 
clearer than usual for full equality of 
rights for the negro, the Southern press 
is generally kindly, and, in a measure. 
sympathetic, with the exception of some 
like that leading South Carolina paper, 
which insultingly calls it the “annual 
junket to Tuskegee” of men who are 
“all more or less prejudiced against the 
white South,” and “filled with fantastic 
theories as te the best method of devel- 
oping the negro race.” The men thus 
described include Secretary Taft, Presi- 
dent Eliot and Mr. Carnegie. And they 
went beyond the usual laudation of in- 
dustrial education, and actually declared 
for equal political rights! Said Presi- 
dent Eliot : 
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“The Republic desires and believes ‘that all 
competent men within its limits should enjoy 
political equality, the tests of competence be- 
ing the same for al! races.” 

Said Mr. Carnegie: 

“The day cannot be far distant when such 
men as Tuskegee and ge yews have produced 
and are now producing will enjoy the suffrage 
everywhere because educated and capable of 
performing the duties of citizenship.” 

Secretary Taft declared for impartial 
qualifications for the exercise of the suf- 
frage, and would have the negroes divide 
their votes, just as white people do, and 
added : 

“Such a gradual acquisition of, political 
power will secure more real political power 
and ability to help the negroes in their de- 
velopment than when their right of suffrage 
was unrestricted. I cannot put myself 
among those pessimists who regard the settle- 
men of the political question in the South as 
beyond hope.” ; 

And that noble Southerner, Bishop 
Galloway, declared that there must be 
equality of all races before the law, or 
our nation cannot endure as a republic. 
And all this was in line with what Dr. 


_ Booker Washington had _ himself said 


with greater freedom than is usual to 
him, and at some length: 

“If this country is to continue to be a Re- 
public its task will never be completed as long 
as seven or eight millions of its people are in 
a large degree regarded as aliens, and are 
without voice or interest in the welfare of the 
Government. Such a course will not merely 
inflict great injustice upon these millions of 
people, but the Nation will pay the price of 
finding the genius and form of its government 
changed, not perhaps in name, but certainly in 
reality, and because of this the world will say 
that free government is a failure.” 

It was fitting, at such a time, that Mr. 
O. Garrison Villard should give to the 
Tuskegee endowment the sum of $150.- 
000 in memory of Mr. William H. Bald- 
win, Jr., and we venture to add, in honor 
of his grandfather, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. The Charleston Nezws and Courier 
sneeringly says: ° 

“Nobody ever heard of a trainload of multi- 
millionaires coming South with the object of re- 
lieving the destitution among the white people 
of the South.” 

But not only does what helps the negro 
help the white South, but millions of 
Northern money have been given for 
white education in the South. The work 
of the Education Board, of which Mr. 
Ogden is president, is mainly for the 
white people. Our missionary societies 
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give hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for this purpose ; and where has Vander- 
bilt University got its money, and a 
dozen smaller colleges? 


s 
The Administration. of Admin- 
istration 


THE President’s wish to cut out un- 
necessary red tape from the Government 
service is an item to his credit. The al- 
most incredible wastefulness and folly 
that administrative methods too often de- 
generate into is not unfairly illustrated 
by the story detailed in the newspapers a 
few days ago of a broken water main in 
Brooklyn : 

“The break in the main was reported to the 
policeman on post, who reported it to his Ser- 
geant in the station, who reported it to his 
Captain, who sent a formal report to Deputy 
Commissioner Bingham, who, being uncertain 
about the duty of his department in the mat- 
ter, referred it to the Corporation Counsel for 
an opinion.. The Corporation Counsel turned 
it over to an Assistant Corporation Counsel, 
who, after mature deliberation, referred it to 
the Water Commissioner, who sent the report 
over to Deputy Commissioner Cozier. Arid in 
less than twenty minutes thereafter the Deputy 
Commissioner had men from his department 
repairing the break. All this red tape unwind- 
ing had taken fifteen days, the escaping water 
in the meantime doing great damage. ‘If the 
break had been reported to us immediately, as 
it should have been,’ said Mr. Cozier, ‘it would 
have been repaired in half an hour.’” 

Such possibilities suggest not only the 
desirability of a better administration of 
administration than we commonly enjoy, 
but the imperative necessity of directness 
and simplicity in governmental work if 
we are ever to solve the great practical 
problems of social democracy. Probably 
ninety men out of every hundred who 
tread the foregoing account of Brooklyn 
circumlocution remarked: “Wouldn't it 
be great to extend that sort of thing to all 
business? Big thing, socialism!” If 
Government ownership meant bureau- 
cracy we might well be appalled by re- 
ports of the strides which such socialism 
is making in all countries. Happily, so- 
cialism will never be bureaucratic, and 
administration is not necessarily of the 
modern Brooklyn or bureaucratic type. 

The President, in presenting his ideas 
to the Keep Commission, told the truth 
when he said: “You have literally an un- 
paralleled opportunity for useful work,” 
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for the duty with which the Commission 
is charged is that of studying the busi- 
ness methods of the several departments 
of the Government with a view to sys- 
tematizing their work, and, at the same 
time, reducing their red tape to a mini- 
mum. The President rightly says that 
just such an effort has never before been 
made in this or in any other country. 

Whatever the Commisson may report, 
however, the fact will remain that there 
is just one way to maintain direct, eco- 
nomical and otherwise business like meth- 
ods in governmental departments, 
whether national, State or municipal. It 
is the way that private business interests 
understand and adhere to. The private 
business manager studies system by what 
the scientific man calls “the comparative 
method.” Wherever he travels and with 
whatsoever business acquaintance he 
talks, he keeps his eyes and ears open, and 
picks up all the good points that he runs 
up against. Applying new ideas, thus 
acquired, in his own work, he continually 
cuts out antiquated forms and wasteful 
contrivances. 


Government functionaries, even heads 
of departments, are seldom first rate busi- 
ness men to begin with, and they do not 
continue their education as the business 
man does by going about in the world 
and noticing what his keen witted com- 
petitors are up to. They sit in their 
bureau and venerate its traditional for- 
malities, until these become to them more 
sacred than an ark of the covenant. 

Yet it does not follow that govern- 
mental methods cannot be brought up to 
date and maintained at the efficiency of 
the best corporation service. The moun- 
tain stays put, but Mohammed may be sent 
to the mountain. Every now and then 
the most able and up to date managers of 
corporate business should be summoned 
to Washington and required to look thru 
the departments and make suggestions to 
the President. It would then be up to 
him and his Secretaries to put their house 
in order. And it should be so put in or- 
der that it should serve as a model to all 
commonwealth and municipal administra- 
tions. 


If objection be made that the depart- 
ment Secretaries are often drawn from 
the ranks of business men, and are 
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changed once in four years, and that if 
new ideas are not by this means brought 
into the service, they cannot be brought in 
at all, there is a sufficient answer. How- 
ever competent an administrative man- 
ager may be, it is wholesome for him to 
know that, his management is subject to 
inspection and criticism, not merely by of- 
ficial inspectors or inspectors of inspec- 
tors, but by his own expert equals. That 
is what keeps private business manage- 
ment up to the mark. Private business 
men and private corporations have their 
eyes on each other. We must get our 
Government departments thrown open to 
a freer and sharper observation, at un- 
stated times and from unexpected quar- 
ers. Then we must bring to bear upon 
them the practically continuous inspection 
of the very best private business admin- 
istrative talent. , That is the way to ad- 
minister administration, and it will kill 
bureaucracy ! 
ea 


Seth Low on Heresy Trials 


Ir the laymen are going to enter the 
field of discussion, it will be sure to help 


the cause of liberality, or latitudinarian- 
ism, if one chooses to call it so, in the 
case of Dr. Crapsey and the Episcopal 


Church. Mr. Low publishes in The 


Churchman a letter of some length, which | 


is in the same direction as the late quiet- 
ing letter of the Dean of Westminster on 
the main issue involved, which is that of 
the Virgin birth of our Lord. Mr. Low’s 
contention is that one should not be de- 
posed from the ministry of the Church 
who is “a man of godly life, of Christlike 
character, of multitudinous service to 
men,” simply because he accepts the 
Apostles’ Creed, in a modified sense. 
This is the way he puts it: 

“There ought to be room enough in the min- 
istry of the Church, as well as in its mem- 
bership, for any one to whom the Creed is 
the historic form of making the confession 
that St. Peter made: ‘I believe that Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the Living God’; 
whether such an one accepts the Creed liter- 
ally, or interprets it spiritually.” 

He remarks that the Creed is no more 
sacred than the Bible, and that we have 
ceased to accept the biblical account of 
creation. He says: 

“A man may cling to the spiritual signifi- 
cance of what is stated as a fact, when he 
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can no longer accept the fact so stated. This 
is precisely what has happened with the first 
cha ter of Genesis. . 

‘Is belief in Christ, as manifested by a life 
devoted to His service, an insignificant equip- 
ment for the ministry of the Church, as com- 
pared with certain beliefs about Christ? The 
religious wars of the past show that in days 
gone by the letter was allowed to kill; but are 
we not, today, living in an age in which the 
Spirit may be permitted to give life?” 

Mr. Low’s conclusion may be right, 
but we are not quite satisfied with the 
form of his argument. We do not un- 
derstand the meaning of “spiritual signifi- 
cance,” or interpreting the Creed “spir- 
itually” as against “literally.” We take 
it that creeds were meant to be taken 
literally, and that to interpret them in any 
other way is to misinterpret them. We 
do not interpret the first chapter of Gen- 
esis otherwise than as it says, but we say 
that the six days is not historically true, 
but was the mythic element, or poetic ele- 
ment, which was needed at the time the 
book was written, and which clothed the 
great religious truth recorded. So we 
say of Adam’s rib and the Flood. Just 
so of the Creed. We have the right to 
distinguish in old formulas the true from 
what is not true. Statements used to be 
believed, and were put in the creeds to be 
believed, but we have discarded them. 
We do not “spiritualize” them so much 
as we drop them; and we would do well 
to treat our creeds with great frankness, 
and not seem to believe what we do not 
believe, and not put new significance into 
plain words. If we do not believe in the 
resurrection of the body, let us change it 
to “resurrection of the dead,” or “immor- 
tality of the soul,” or something equiv- 
alent. And so, if one does not believe 
that Christ was “born of the Virgin 
Mary,” let him leave out that clause; it 
cannot be spiritualized away. 


st 


Mr. Hearst has decided 
a ween to test in the courts Mr. 

McClellan’s right to 
hold the office of Mayor of New York. 
Legal proceedings of this kind involve 
considerable delay, but the contestant has 
applied in vain to the Legislature for a 
recount of the votes cast in November. 
The Recount bill was recommitted (and 
thus virtually smothered) in the Assem- 
bly by a vote of 86 to 47, and 60 of the 
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86 votes were cast by Republicans. In 
our judgment there ought to be a re- 
count, and a bill providing for one should 
have been passed some weeks ago. To 
prevent a recount is to increase the num- 
ber of those who believe that Mr. Hearst 
was really elected and has been robbed of 
the office to which he is entitled. The 
testimony of the four ballot boxes that 
were opened tended to support Mr. 
Hearst’s claims, and it is said to have 
been reinforced by discoveries in another 
box, which was opened by a legislative 
committee a few days before the rejection 
of the bill for a recount. The action of 
the Legislature appears to have been a 
denial of justice. Mr. McClellan’s atti- 
tude has been disappointing to many. He 
should have welcomed a recount and 
facilitated the proceedings by which one 
was sought. By counsel, however, he 
effectively opposed those proceedings, and 
he has been content to hold an office his 
right to which has not been conclusively 
established, and which is denied by many 
thousands of his fellow-citizens. 


a 


The steady decline in the 
birth rate is shown in the 
census reports just gathered 
in Great Britain; and equally there is a 
decline in marriages. The birth rate for 
1904 was 27.9 per thousand, the lowest 
on record; while the marriages have 
fallen off 19 per cent. in thirty-five years. 
Since 1872 the decrease in the number 
of marriages of bachelors has been from 
61.7 to 52.8 per 1,000; of spinsters from 
61.7 to 52.8; of widowers from 65.8 to 
38; and of widows from 21.1 to 12.5. 
This shows an increasing disinclination 
on the part of both bachelors and widow- 
ers to take on them the matrimonial 
bonds arid a most unhappy condition it 
is. It is the business of social econo- 
mists to find out what is the reason. We 
are in the habit of supposing that the in- 
creasing reluctance to marry is due to 
the greater expense of supporting a fam- 
ily, and the social demands which women 
expect to have supplied in marriage. 
Doubtless this has something to do with 
the case, but on the other hand must be 
considered the loose conditions which 
seem to make marriage, with its re- 
sponsibilities, less desirable to men of 


Fewer 
Marriages 
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easy virtue. There are sure to be the 
most marriages—and early marriages— 
where there are the fewest attractions 
outside of marriage. 


ws 


The eruption of vorrtae 
gave occasion to observe the 
sos persistence of pagan supersti- 
tions. We are told that in the destruc- 
tion of Boscotrecase the cemetery was 
spared, and the people ascribe this to the 
Madonna, whose image, which domi- 
nates the cemetery, sweated copiously, 
they say, before and during the approach 
of the lava. They mopped the image 
assiduously with towels and handker- 
chiefs. The Madonna rewarded their 
attentions by preserving the resting place 
of the dead from desecration. This is a 
very old notion in Italy, which was re- 
called by Milton, who, in his “Hymn to 
the Nativity,” tells of the terror and 
flight of the pagan deities on the birth of 
our Lord: 
“And the chill marble seemed to sweat, 
While each peculiar power foregoes his wonted 
seat.” 
Milton borrowed this from abundant 
classic sources. Cicero, in his treatigs on 
“Divination,” tells of the sweating of the 
images of Apollo and Hercules and other 
gods (“Herculis simulacrum multo su- 
dore manavit.” “Deorum sudasse simul- 
acra nunciatum est”). The Latin poets 
are familiar with the same prodigy, and 
it is interesting to learn that the Virgin 
Mary has the same way of showing sym- 
pathy that helped the faith of the wor- 
shippers of Apollo and Hercules. 


ed 
Now that peace has come 
between Austria and Hun- 
gary, it may be well to ob- 
serve that this agreement gives disproof 
of the charges made against the Hun- 
garian leaders that the Magyars have 
themselves attempted to rule in Hungary, 
while only a minority of its population. 
This is by no means true. The Magyars 
are about 524 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation, the remainder being divided 
among several nationalities. Among the 
educated classes the Magyars.are a still 
larger proportion, probably about 75 per 
cent. But it is not true that the other 


Sweating 


Hungarian 
Nationalities 


nationalities are opposed to the Magyars, 
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or that the Magyars fear giving them the 
widest suffrage. The immense majority 
of the Croatians is with the Magyars, led 
by Count Apponyi and Francis Kossuth. 
Croatia is also crushed under the foot of 
arbitrary power, and expects her eman- 
cipation in the same way as do the Hun- 
garian Coalitionists, and the people of 
Croatia give their hearty support. This 
has been felt at Vienna as the severest 
blow that befell the policy of the Court. 
Then there are 2,000,000 Germans in 
Hungary, who are as ardent Hungarian 
patriots as the Magyars; also the 600,000 
Servians, and over half of the 1,500,000 
Slovaks, and 1,000,000 out of the 2,500,- 
000 Roumanians. So 2,500,000 out of 
20,000,000 is the total population (includ- 
ing Croatia) among whom can be found 
sympathy with the conservative Vienna 
court party. The rest are firm and stanch 
in support of the Hungarian cause. Nor 
is there any political reason why the non- 
Magyar population should not be in‘sym- 
pathy with their Magyar brethren. The 
cause means for them the same amount 
of liberty as for the Magyars. Every 
citizen enjoys the same rights, irrespec- 
tive of race or religion. He has the same 
use of his native language in schools, 
township, and, to some extent, county 
administration. Magyar is, it is true, the 
official language of the State, as it is of 
the majority of the people, just as Eng- 
lish is here. The schools provide that 
those can learn Magyar who wish, and 
they can rise to the highest station. 
There are American States which will 
not give the right of franchise to those 
who cannot read English; Hungary is 
more liberal. There perfect equality 
reigns in law between citizens of all 
races, melting them into one nationality. 


ss 
The Emperor William has deftly cpv- 
ered up a slungshot in the bouquet he 
sent to the Austrian Count Golochowski, 
in thanks for Austrian support at the 


Moroccan Conference. He makes Aus- 
trians angry at his assumption of patron- 
izing the Empire, and by his promise to 
help Austria in return he distinctly 
threatens Italy. He is angry because 
Italy, as one of the tripartite Powers, did 
not support Germany at Algeciras. But 
are nations in such a Dreibund obliged to 
follow any one of them wherever it may 
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lead? Just as individuals, so nations 
ought to act on their best judgment of 
what is right, and no alliance with Ger- 
many for mutual defense was any reason 
for opposing France. We do not doubt 
that the German Emperor intended to 
threaten Italy, just as his telegram in 
support of the Boers was intended to 
irritate and injure Great Britain. 


a 

The case of divorce settled by the 
United States Supreme Court this week 
was this: A man married in New York, 
remained there with his wife three 
months, then went to Connecticut to live, 
and there got a divorce on the ground 
of desertion, no service of the petition 
having been made on her except by pub- 
lication, and she not being represented 
before the court. Later she sought a 
divorce from him in New York, not rec- 
ognizing the Connecticut divorce, and the 
question before the Supreme Court was, 
whether, under the Constitution, New 
York was obliged to recognize such a 
Connecticut marriage. The court says 
no. It is good in Connecticut, but not 
elsewhere, for the wife had not deserted 
New York, and had no part in the di- 
vorce, and is still under New York guar- 
dianship. This will be serious news to 
not a few divorced persons, in whose 
cases one of the parties only has gone to 
Dakota to get a constructive residence. . 


It is in the direction of making divorces 


more scandalous and less easy. 
ed 

Mr. Robert Watchorn, Commissioner 
of Immigration, in an address last week, 
totd some plain truths that will not please 
those narrow people who are afraid 
Americans will get crowded out of their 
jobs by the immigrants. Now, when ten 
thousand are coming in on one day, he 
said that we need all the able bodied im- 
migrants that we can get, and that it is 
the European countries that have to 
grieve that they have lost 4,200,000 able 
bodied men and women between the ages 
of fourteen and forty-four years, and not 
we who have gained them. It is in bad 
business years that immigration falls off. 
In ‘the panic year of 1873 fewer immi- 
grants entered all our ports than reached 
New York last month. Mr. Watchorn 
himself came as a steerage immigrant 
twenty-six years ago. 





Insurance 


Insurance Legislation 


Four additional insurance bills, three 
of which were framed by the investigat- 
ing committee, have passed the New 
York Senate and Assembly. This action 
took place last week, and the bills went 
thru unanimously, no changes having 
been permitted. The bills passed in- 
cluded those prohibiting corporation con- 
tributions to campaign funds, making it 
a misdemeanor for an officer or employee 
of an insurance company to render false 
statements, permitting a policy-holder to 
be elected a director of an insurance com- 
pany without being a stockholder, and 
prohibiting lobbying. The chief inter- 
est in the insurance bills has centered in 
the general bill, sometimes designated 
the “big bill.” This bill completely revo- 
lutionizes the insurance laws of this 
State. It has been widely known all 
along that the so-called giant life insur- 
ance companies were most anxious to 
secure certain modifications of this bill, 
and it narrowly escaped amendment in 
the Assembly. The Masonic Relief 
Association, of Buffalo, was strongly ar- 
rayed against the provision which prohib- 
its the future organization of assessment 
insurance companies and prevents for- 
eign assessment companies from entering 
into and doing business in. this State. 


A futile effort was made to limit the 


amount of salary that could be paid to 
the president of a life insurance company 
to a sum not exceeding $50,000 a year, 
with not more than $30,000 per annum 
for anv other officer. 


In connection with the insurance legis- 
lation now pending, there has been and 
still is going on a lot of quiet self and 
other investigation of insurance com- 
panies. In the supply department of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, form- 
erly controlled by Andrew C. Fields, 
there has been brought to light many odd 
vouchers. These included the traveling 
expenses of Richard A. McCurdy and 
Robert H. McCurdy, which in some cases 
ran as high as $500 a week. Other in- 
teresting vouchers were drawn for sums 
aggregating about $150 a year for sev- 
eral years on account of “furnishing 
plants for the court,” by which is meant, 
according to the understanding of things 


at the Mutual Building, the interior court 
of that structure. 

Summer excursions for the women 
employees of the Mutual were, according 
to recent discovery, also financed thru 
the Mutual’s supply department. Some 
of these excursions were conducted as re- 
cently as the summer of 1905. 

President Charles A. Peabody, of the 
Mutual, in reply to recent questioning 
regarding London affairs as relating to 
his company, gave out this week for the 
first time an authoritative statement of 
what the English policy-holders want: 


“It is suggested,” said he, “that an English 
actuary.come here and examine the reserve 
liabilities that have already been computed by 
the Insurance Department of the State. To 
this we have no objection. 

“Second, it has been suggested that we 
elect one or more English trustees. This I 
think the board would gladly do, and it would 
be glad to have names suggested by the Eng- 
lish policy-holders. 

“Third, it is suggested that we turn over 
the whole English business of the company to 
a new company, to be formed in London, de- 
livering at the same time the total reserve 
held against the English policies. We see no 
way of. lawfully doing this, and for that and 
other reasons we do not consider it practicable. 
The legal questions involved are now being 
examined by Mr. Choate.” 

The despatches from London said that the 
policy-holders in England are satisfied with 
the financial condition of the company, but de- 
mand a change in the management, desiring 
particularly the retirement of the trustees who 
were closely associated with the McCurdy 
trustees. Mr. Peabody said that no such de- 
mand had ever been made on him. 

Mr. Peabody said further that he knew of 
no such trustees as “the McCurdy trustees.” 
The names of several of the present trustees 
who were very close to the McCurdys in the 
old days were mentioned to Mr. Peabody, but 
he was of the opinion that none of the pres- 
ent members of the governing board could be 
included in such a classification. Mr. Peabody 
was certain, however, that if the English poli- 
cy-holders named any of the trustees who in 
their opinion ought to retire these men would 
either resign or give reasons why they did not 
feel called on to get out. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
is making efforts to restore policies that 
were allowed to lapse during the last 
year. Over 27,000 policies of $1,000 or 
under so lapsed, and it was mostly the 
small policy-holder who had suffered be- 
cause of the insurance agitation. 

The charges against the Washington 
Life Insurance Company are still pend- 
ing, but indictments are expected soon. 
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New York’s Mortgage Tax 


Tue bill repealing New York’s mort- 
gage tax law (enacted last year) and sub- 
stituting for the annual tax of 4 of 1 per 
cent. a recording tax of 4 of 1 per cent., 
has been passed by the Legislature at 
Albany and is now in the Governor’s 
hands. It should be'understood that, un- 
der this bill, the tax specified is paid at 
the beginning once for all. The passage 
of the measure was obstructed in the 
Senate by various parliamentary devices, 
but final action could not be prevented, 
and the vote in its favor was 36 to 13. 
There are small communities in which.a 
few persons lend money on real estate. 
It frequently happens that these lenders, 
sometimes because they are hard-hearted, 
are regarded with hostility. It seems to 
us that last year’s tax law must have had 
its original support in such communities, 
where it was believed that the lender 
could not avoid paying the tax. The 
truth is, of course, that the borrower has 
paid it. This was clearly proved before 
the legislative committees by a convinc- 
ing array of statistics. The average in- 
terest rate on real estate mortgages has 
been increased by not less than the 
amount of the tax, which has thus been 
shifted to the borrower by the lender. 
Some say that Governor Higgins will 
veto the bill. We cannot think that he 
will make such a blunder. 


Js 

Tue Coal and Iron National Bank, of 
which John T. Sproul is president, has 
increased its capital from $300,000 to 
$500,000. 

...-.lhe Hamilton Bank, of New 
York city publishes an interesting little 
pamphlet (written by the cashier, Jesse 
C. Joy), in which, under the title Olde 
Haarlaem, leading events in the history 
of the northern part of Manhattan Island 
are illustrated by appropriate woodcuts. 
This bank, which was named in honor of 
Alexander Hamilton, is distinctively a 
“Harlem” institution, and has _ three 
branches in the northern part of the city. 
Its resources exceed $5,000,000. 


....The Night and Day Bank will be 
open and prepared to transact a general 
banking business at its banking house, 
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‘United States in 1864. 


Fifth avenue and Forty-fourth street, on 
the evening of the 30th inst. Oakleigh 
Thorne is president, G. L. Wilmerding, 
night manager, and Harrison K. Bird, 
secretary. 

....Samuel S. Campbell, late cashier 
of the Merchants’ National Bank, has 
been elected vice-president of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, of 
which George M. Cumming is president, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Clark Williams, now the vice- 
president of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany. The capital of the company is 
$2,000,000; the surplus and undivided 
profits are $4,705,529, arid the total assets 
are over $48,000,000. 

...-Miles M. O’Brien, who has just 
been. elected president of the New Am- 
sterdam National Bank, of New York, 
was born in Ireland and came to the 
He was in the 
mercantile business in Baltimore for a 
year, and then entered the house of H. B. 
Claflin & Co., in New York, where he 
remained until 1901, when he was elected 
president of the Broadway National 
Bank. When that bank was merged 
with the Mercantile, Mr. O’Brien became 
vice-president of the Mercantile National 
Bank. For twenty-two years Mr. 
O’Brien has been a member of the Board 
of Education, and was the first president 
after the consolidation of the different 
boroughs, and was re-elected for a second 
term. Mr. O’Brien has been interested in 
free lectures and free baths for the pupils 
in the public schools, and built and estab- 
lished the High School of Commerce. 
Andrew Carnegie and the late Abram S. 
Hewitt assisted Mr. O’Brien in laying 
the corner stone of the School of Com- 
merce. The New Amsterdam Bank was 
started as a State institution in 1887, 
and in 1go1 became a ational bank. Its 
capital is $500,000; its surplus and un- 
divided profits exceed $618,000; and its 
total resources are $9,164,531. The other 
officers of the bank are C. W. Morse, 
vice-president; G. J. Baumann, vice- 
president; E..O. Eldredge, cashier, and 
J. G. Hemerich, assistant cashier. 

....Dividends announced : 


Electric Bond and Share Co. Preferred 
(quarterly), 1%4 per cent., payable May Ist. 
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A FINANCIAL COURTSHIP 


Or a Plea for Conservative 
Investments 


(By FRANK W. ROLLINS) 


“Hon. Frank W. Rollins, ex-Governor of New 
Hampshire, has just issued from his banking 
house of E. H. Rollins & Sons, of Boston, a 
brochure that ought to be in the hands of every 
woman. It is called ‘A Financial Courtship,” and, 
as the author, Governor Rollins himself, states in 
his preface, was originally written at the sugges- 
tion of his stenographer, who spoke of the need 
that women have for a simple, concise book that 
will tell them all about investments. 

“Governor Rollins puts his information in the 
form of a story, thus making it interesting reading. 
But, in addition, his facts and suggestions are 
clear-cut and eminently useful. He explains the 
meaning of a mortgage, a bond, corporation stock, 
municipal investments, Government bonds and so 
on through the list of conservative investments. 
Any woman who has money to invest or who is 
likely to inherit money which she will be called 
upon to invest will be well guided by this book. 
In fact, it would serve admirably as a text book 
for young people of both sexes.”—Boston Journal. 


Copies of the above book will be furnished 
without cost on application to 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


21 Milk St., Boston 
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The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of 2 Century. 
THE ‘‘ PREMIER’ 


Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 











All Treasury Stock 


The COPETE CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
COMPANY is unique in the method of its or- 
ganization. Other mining companies issue a 
large part of their stock for property or something 
besides cash, and when dividends are paid the 
stockholders who have paid cash have to divide 
with those who did not. Our Company starts 
with all its stock in the Treasury ‘and no stock is 
sold or issued except for actual money. 

All the earnings are divided among the stock- 
holders, who pay actual cash for their stock. 

The COPETE property has been famous for 
nearly a hundred years, and it has the indorse- 
ment of some of the best miners, geologists, metal- 
lurgists, and scientists of the world. Many em- 
inent men and good judges have expressed the 
belief that we have a greater and better property 
than our famous neighbor, the Greene Consol- 
idated Copper Company, of Cananea, though the 
COPETE CONSOLIDATED has only one tenth 


the capital of the Greene Consolidated. 


Further particulars will be given and prices quoted on 
application. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary 
27 William Street, New York 


HORNER’S 
FURNITURE 








The Standard in Quality and Style. 


Unequalled Choice 
in all lines 
whether wanted for 
Town or Country Homes. 
Prices the lowest at which 


Furniture of highest excellence can 
be sold, 





R. J. HORNER & CO. 


Furniture Makers and Impor:ers 
West 23d Street | West 24th Street 
61-63-65 36-38-40 
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Br AILEY’S “COMFORT” WAGON is of extreme dimensions 


for comfort. Two stout people may comfortably sit in it side by side. 


Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria. @ Short turning 
gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or Cushion tires, @ For 
comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. Built by the makers of the famous 
Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 

A LINE TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


S.R.BAILEY@CO., Amesbury,Mass. 





33 Years Selling Direc 


Our vehicles and harness have 
Bild ‘ 
ion an ea 
tee _—s 4 v iE $ 
'e « ifn ag < y 
sisted as to style, quality and A\ FEO > 


sa 
pt 


gelling to the consumer exclusive- " 4 
ly. e make 200 styles of Ve- No. 721%. 
hicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send Wagon with Large 
for large free catalogue. ton Style Seat and 136 in. Cushion 
Tires. $65.50. As 


Canopy Top Surrey. Price com Harness . Pri 
083. As aa sells for 835. ee ” —«_- mapnene Sits, om. good as sells fhe fo mes. 








THE ELM CITY NURSERY COMPANY 


NOW IS ORDERING TIME 
FOR NURSERY STOCK 


Be sure and get our complete catalogue and write for special prices before placing your 
order. Extensive assortment of carefully grown stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Lilies, Specimen Bay and Box 
Trees, etc., etc. Prompt attention to all correspondence. 

. 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Visitors always welcome at the Nursery “ne 
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NOW IS THE TIME 





to plan forthe summer. Do you want sea- 
shore or country-side; isolation or jolly 
good company? You can find all of these 
in one. place, on the shore of Cape Cod, 
fourteen miles below Plymouth. It is an 
established Christian summer colony for 
family life. 


SAGAMORE 
BEACH 


is ideal in its combination of varied attrac- 
tions. Only sixty miles from Boston. Run- 
ning spring water in every house. Over 
200 acres of meadow, grassy slopes and 
wooded upland. Two miles of superb, 
sandy beach. An ideal company of cot- 
tagers. There are lots for sale, cottages 
to rent, and board at $12 per week. It is 
a growing place. . For further particulars 
address 


H. N. LATHROP, Gen’! Mgr. 


SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
623 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 





The SECRET 
of the “tidy” appearance of 
hundreds of men to-day lies 
in a pair of 
COATES 
CLIPPERS 
at home. Uniy | arbers used 
to have clippers but now 
they’re b ing as 
in homes as acomb or a curler 
—and as necessary. Clip your 
beard and your | oy’s hair. 
Wife trim the beck of your 
neck when it becomes woolly.” Try hardware stores for 
Coates “ eter ~~ ~~ "If the v haven't them send to us. 
s me ete, 
COATES CLIPPER 00. ene ene Worcester, Mass. 
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Engraving 


mpany 


_ 225 FOURTH AVE 
NEW YORK. 


A WOMAN DOCTOR 


Was Quick to See that Coffee Poison 
was Doing the Mischief. 


A lady tells of a bad case of coffee poisoning and tells 
it in a way so simple and straightforward that literary 
skill could not improve it. 


“I had neuralgic headaches for 12 years,” she says, 
“and have suffered untold agony. When I first began to 
have them I weighed 140 pounds, but they brought me 
down to 110. I went to many doctors and they gave me 
only temporary relief. So I suffered on, till one day in 
1904, a woman doctor told me to drink Postum Food 
Coffee. She said I looked like I was coffee poisoned. 

“So I began to drink Postum and I gained 15 pounds 
in the first few weeks and am still gaining, but not so 
fast as at first. My headaches began to leave me after 
I had used Postum about two weeks—long enough I ex- 
pect to get the coffee poison out of my system. 

“Now that a few months have passed since I began to 
use Postum Food Coffee, I can gladly say that I never 
know what a neuralgic headache is like any more, and 
it was nothing but Postum that cured me. Before I used 
Postum I never went out alone; I would get bewildered 
and would not know which way to turn. Now I go 
alone and my head is as clear as a bell. My brain and 
nerves are stronger than they have been for years.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The Road to 
Weliville,” in pkgs. 











QUEENS PARK LOTS 


On Hempstead and Jamaica Turnpike at 
Franklin Square, Long Island, only a few 
minutes by trolley from Queens. High-class 
section; cement sidewalks; shade trees; 
pure air and water. All property fully re- 
stricted. Rare opportunity for investors 
now desiring to purchase a home site ina 
good healthy locality. Lots 


$200 Upward— $2.50 Down 


Balance in weekly installments of $1.00. Not 
less than two lots sold. Non-forfeiture in 
case of sickness or loss of employment. 
Free deed in the event of death. Values in 
this section will have doubled in a short 
time. Titles guaranteed free of cost by 


The Lawyer's Title Guarantee Co. 
Don’t wait until it’s too late; send in your 
application and a request for detailed in- 


formation at once, and secure a choice 
location. 


QUEENS PARK REALTY CO. 
176 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in‘ * State of New York, at the close of 
business April 6th, 1906: 


Loans and discounts.... 
Overdrafts, secured ond unsec 
U. 8. bonds to secure etreulation. . Tey 
Bonds, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and “fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from national banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items......... Mossoes 
Exchanges for clearing house..........+-++++ 
—_ money reserve in bank, viz.: 
MED codsccsqtaceccosac qubudecaas oeecee > 

Legal -tender notes 
Redemption fund with 

per cent. of circulation) 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 per 


cent. redemption fund. 
eddddcrccocscebsdecdebucese «+++ $45,243,943 39 


Total. . 
* LIABILITIES. 
Surplus fa geoeks paid in 
us 
ndivided Tian less" ‘expenses and taxes 














ee eeeweneeee seen 


National banknotes veieiengieeetceeeteete® 
Due to other national banks 


Due to trust appease: and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 


Tota 
State of “New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ie swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. BE. BURNS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and before me we 10th ae of 
April, LBERT Kings 


Notary Public 113. 
Certificate fied in’? New York ounty, 13. 


DUMONT OLARKE, 
JNO. T. TERRY, 
LEVI ©. WEIR, 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business April 6th, 1906: 


RESOURCES. 


sworn to 


Correct—Attest: 
} Directors. 





Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... 

8, securities, etc.. eeccvee 
Banking-house, furniture “and. fixtures. 
Other real estate owned....... ° 
Due from national banks (not reserve. agents) 
Due from‘State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items...... 
Exchanges for clearing-house..... 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
a aw reserve in bank, viz.: 


feoat tender notes aires tale 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer ed 
per cent. of circulation)......... 


soeeceees $1,911,213 98 
Capital stock id in. 
Surplus fund a 


U al ‘Profits, —_ 


Total 
State of a York, County of New York, 
I, NEWELL, Cashier of the qhove-namet bank, do 
swear that the above statement is true to the best 
nowledge and belief. Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
jubseribed and won oe we me this 9th day of April, 


solemni 
a - & 

W. FROST, Notary Public. 
VINCENT LOESE 


Une, | Directors 
FREDERIC T. HUM Direc 
FRANCIS B. GRIFFIN, J 


Correct—Attest: 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


At New York, in the State of New York, at the ciose 
of business, April 6th, 1906: 


RESOURCES. 





a e.2 
"beade to secure circulation. eee 
securities, &c 

Banking house, furniture 


“and fixtures 
Due from National 


banks (not reserve 





Checks and other cash 1 

Exchanges for Clearin 

Notes of other Nationa 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

Lawful money reserve in bank, 
Specie 469,000.00 
Legal tender notes.......-- > 1,316,012.00 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 

Due from U. “4 Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund 

Loans made for correspondents... . 


Total...... 


000 
175,000.90 


$32,510,121 .59 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.............. cobnee oF 
Surplus fund p 
U ~ pod profits, less" ‘expenses and taxes 


pai 
National banknotes outstanding 
State banknotes outstanding. . 
Due to other National banks. 
Due to State banks and bankers. 
Due to trust commnentos and savings banks. 
Dividends unpaid 
| ones ig deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
Money loaned for corresponden 


re Ph ery pe pee coves $32, 


Sip of New York, County of New York, 3 
I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 
and sworn to before me this 9th day of 
AS. E. McCARTHY, Notary Public. 


sow AnD TOWNSEND 
R. ICKELHEIMER, 
JOHN ARBUCKLE, 


ee 
ape i 
Doreeet attest: 


Directors. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
BALTIMORE 
BALTIMORE, M4., April 6, 1906. 
ASSETS. 


Capital stock paid in ee 
Surplus and oe profits 
Circulation 

Deposits 


JAMES L. McLANE, President. 
HENRY C. JAMES, Cashier. 
EDWIN W. ADAMS, Assistant Cashier. 


THEFIRST hs as BANK 





shier 


JOS 
HENRY CORY ‘Asst. Cashier 





000 .00 
248 . 42 
esident 
esident 
resident 
Cashier 
Cashier 


THE’ INDEPENDENT oxi 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
. THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business April 6th, 1906: 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and red.... 

U. S. bonds to secure cireulation.......... 

U. S. bonds to secure U. 4 deposits........ 

Other bonds to secure U. S. + eee eée0ece 

Bonds, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtur 

Due from national banks (not reserve y ont sth 

Due from State banks and bankers. 

Checks and other cash items..... wdwisigih > ves 

Exchanges for Clearin; 

Notes of other eS 

Lawful money reserve 
Specie 15,615,649 89 
Legal- -tender notes 960 00 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).. 

Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund 


$64,931,919 02 
15,756 91 


330, 


150,000 00 
202,000 00 
esbccccecccsebes eee eseceeseeeeee + -$106,224,260 80 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses “and taxes 


vitional banknotes outstanding 

Due to other national 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits — to — 

Demand certificates of deposit. 

Certified checks 


Liabilities other than those above stated: 
Tax Reserve ° 


Tot: 
State Of ‘Kew’ York, County of New York, 

I, RICHARD DELAFIELD, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. 
aes and sworn to before me this 9th day of April, 
WM. E. DOUGLAS, 
Notary Public, “. 4 Co., 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
ISAAC Bee ae 


JOHN E. BORNE, \ Directors. 
STUXVESANT FISH, | 


Correct—Attest: 





The Bank of Pittsburgh 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 6, 1906. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments 
Clearing House checkS.........ccccsscesces 
Due from banks.......... BSecdeccvocesecee 
Cash in vaults...... 


$20,717,958 30 
383,683 21 
2,321,475 04 


Capital stock 


Surplus and undivided profits. 
| near 





$25,200,215 41 


. Shaw, President. 
Ww. F. picket Cashier. 


John Caldwell, V.-P. 


J. D. Cash. 
Dallas C. Byers, V.-P. Geo. F. Wright, Auditor. 


AFTER 30 YEARS 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our eplonmee . om has a> torelawed out of This vast ex- 
ffrience. st mortgages upon homes in Eastern 

ansas will n - you six per cent. and there is no better 
security on earth. Responsibie agents wanted. 

Write toaay for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, - Lawrence, Kansas 








REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE CITIZENS CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business 1906: 


April 6, 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and ene ns + 3-502. 00500009 90558 $16,184,445 69 
an ed. ° 





securities, Cte eeeeeeeet aie a 4c, 
Furniture and fixtures.. 
Due from National banks” 


$ 
eS 
3 33283. 
3 


SSgNz Ssssss 


Bw 


agents) ..... ® 
Due from State banks “and “pankers........ 
Checks and other cash , 

Exchanges for Clearing Hou 

Notes of other National tanks. 

Fractional paper currency, nickels ‘and cents. 
Lawful panes reserve in bank, viz.: 


BS 


3 
S888 





nf 
3 
& 


Redem tion fund ‘with U.S. Treasurer (% 
of circulation) 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund 


chhie tes cb sescesccctce Gueeenae Oe 
LIABILITIES. 
Cuatees —y ann m.. sececece 


Undine rofits, 
paid P A 


Nationai banknotes outstanding ; 
Due to other National banks. . 
Due to State banks and bankers 


See eeesereeeee 


Certified checks .........sesee- 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 
United States de 

Deposi f 


Tota: 
State of ew York, ‘County of New York, 
I, ALBIO Cc 


’ HAPMAN, Cashier of the. above-named 
bank, do ~ at swear that the eters statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge he Se 

A. K. *GHAPMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 11th day of 

April, 1906. DAN’L ‘A, SLA R 


Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


E. FLEITMANN, 
EDWIN 8S. SCHENCK, 


Directors. 
ROB’T B. HIRSCH, 





1875 1906 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
=—OF 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 
& 


Debeatures and First Mortgage 
Loaas upon Real Estate 





3ist YEAR 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


FIRST LIEN CONVERTIBLE 
4% GOLD BONDS 


Notice is hereby given to holders of Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany First Lien Convertible 4%, Bonds that, pursuant to the terms 
of the Mortgage and Deed of Trust under which said bonds were 
issued, the option to convert said bonds into the COMMON 
CAPITAL STOCK of said company expires on MAY 1, 1906, and 
no bonds will be received for conversion after that date. 


ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 
120 Broadway, New York, April 12, 1906. 








Xi 


Ss THE INDEPENDENT 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


MERCHANTS’ EXCRANGE NATIONAL BANE 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
business, April 6th, 1008: 


$4,873, 


eo 
° 
= 


Premiums on U 

Bonds, securities, etc 

Other” real estate owned 

Due from national banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing House 

Notes of other national banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


Specie 
Legal tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
circulation) 


sssesgent 
SERIES 
SS2assss 


National bank notes ouleteneing 
Due to other national bank 

Due to State banks and Bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Dividends unpaid 

ndividual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 





Tot 
State of aNow York, County of New York, ss. 
I, E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier of the ahove-aameé bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 


best of my knowledge and belief. 
B. V. GAMPIBE, Sadler. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1 day of 
pril, 1906. GEORGE McCAY 
Notary Public, New York Co. 
Correct—aAttest: 
JOSE Py smeeee 
EDWIN: EO RCKSON, m., 
GILBERT “H. JOHNSON, 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in Ms! State of New York, at the close of 
business, April 6th, 


Loans a 


} Directors. 





ing-house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from national banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges. for clearing-house............... 
po of other national banks 


Specie 
Legal. -tender n 

i tion fund with U. 8. Treasurer 5% 
of circulation) 


Due to trust ompuie and savings banks. . 


Dividends unpa 
Individual ame site ba ste check 


eS certi — of de 
Cashier’s y ~ outstanding. .... eoeee eocces 


SBSSSEBRS 


$10,959,683 31 
Count of New York, ss.: 

I, THOMAS J. STE S, Cashier of ‘the above named 
bank, a a eear- that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and boltet 

ys “2 


. J 
a a and sworn to before = ts 1 of 
sot. 2 0. B. LEWIS, Notary =) ~ + § 
(Ctf. filed in Go.) 


(Beal) sat 
A. GILBERT 
THOS. B. KENT, 


\ Directors. 
AARON J. BACH, z 


S82. 
eee 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
Ce eee eee 


Loans and 
Overdrafts, unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, gy BS and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Due from National banks 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Specie 
al tender notes 
lemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (6 
per cent. of circulation) 
from Treasurer, other om 5 per 
cent. redemption fund 


“$81,047, 150 


000,000 0 
3,000,000 0 


notional banknotes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 
to other P National banks 


Total 
State ~ New vin County of New York, 
» JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the shove-nemed bank, 


do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
Vv. LOTT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th 
April, 1906. PHILIP H. Moukt 
Correct—Attest: Notary 
A. G. PAINE, 


D. 8. RAMSAY, 
FRED’K B. SCHENCK, 


The Height of 
SAFE INVESTMENT 


Property within the confines of New York City, where 
realty values increase greatly each year, is truly “The 
eggs of of Safe Investment.” 
Premier Realty Corporation does not specu 
om but invests exclusively in improved, income-pay- 
property and mortgage loans in Greater New 
York: ince commencing business this corporation 
Has Paid and Guarantees a 7% Annual Dividend 
on their Preferred Stock. This stock sells at par 
($100.00 per share) and, owi to the conservative 
methods of the corporation, it is a safe investment, 
insuring a steady, regular income of 344% every six 
months. 
Write for full detailed information to 


THE PREMIER REALTY CORPORATION 
176 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York 




















THE INDEPENDENT 
2 130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the Ld York Post Office 
as Second-Olass Mail Matte: 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE = ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00 Single Copies, 10 Cents 
Single copies over six ths old, twenty-five cents. Post- 
age to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 5 
year extra. 
Order for the change of an add should be received one 
week before change is to — effect; the old as weil as the 
new address should be give: 
Persons desiring the wolaom mot their 
cepted, should send a stamped and elope 
cannot however in that case, hold es conpenaie fo 
gheir return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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40, 000 0 
13,250 00 
76,197 88 


147,159 00 
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The Market Street National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
April 6th, 1906. 


$7,262,901 25 
11t as 


I 1,610,086 98 38 


$10,156,449 11 1 1 
LIABILITIES. 


i64CE Ts 0 PoeddebeVciIns See «++ $1,000,000 00 
788,174 13 
997,200 00 

7,371,074 98 


$10,156,449 11 
W. P. SINNETT, Cashier. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments 
Due from 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Cash and reserve 


Capital stock 
Surplus and profits (net) 
Circulation 

Deposits 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


At New York, in ae ae of New York, at the close 
of business, April 6, 1 


Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
a re reserve in bank, viz.: 
vi eet res. 3e 
1,907,264 .00 


Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 

Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund 


National banknotes outstanding. . 

Due to other National banks 

Dune to State banks and Sandoes 

Due to trust companies and eapin 

Individual deposits subject to chec 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Bonds borrowed 


$18,224,222 .67 
of New York, ss.: 
EN, cashier of the above-named 


Total 
State of New wets OTe 
I, CHAS, Waki 
bank, do Coleeiae swear that the above statement is true 
o the best of my pe y F and belief. 
‘Cc WARREN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to od me this 9th day of 


April, 1906. 
GEORGE GASTLIN, 

Notary Public No. 18, N. Y. Oo. 

Correct—Attest: 2 


B. V. W. ROSSITER, 
W. K. VANDERBILT‘, Jr., 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


htful three weeks’ tour in July; another in 
t 2 Se ee Re oe oe eee 
pa more, enjo: 
re, and have far better accommodations. An ideal face. 
tion’ at small cost. . 
Prospectus on application. 


F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION, 50 Bromffeld St., 
Boston, Mase. 


} Directors. 





A del 
A 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 
at New —_ " } State of New York, at the close of 


"faraitens and fixtu 
ational banks (net reserve 


Checks and other cash tome 

ew for Clearin, 

otes of other Nati 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 











Specie 
— tender | notes 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund ... 


LIABILITIES. 
geateas - os POIA IM. ccccccccccccccccces eee 


Undies 
U _ profits, less” ‘expenses and taxes 


pai 
Due to other ‘National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends oo . 
eeetSeas de ts subject to 


cates of deposit 
Certified checks .. 
Cashier’s checks “outstanding 


Total 
State of New York, County of New York, 88: 
ZOHETH 8S. FREEMAN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do eae ped swear that the above statement is 
to the best of my knowledge belief. 
FREEMAN, Cashier. 


Z. 8. 
Subscribed and sworn to petees me this 9th day of April, 
0. E. PAYNTER, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 


JOHN A. STEWA 
DONALD MACKAY, 
R. M. GALLAWAY. 


The First National Bank, 
Jersey Gity. 


April 6, 1906. 


oh Directors. 





RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discounts $4,300,395 33 
2,655,380 62 
900,709 81 
$50,000 00 


716,235 25 


United States bonds 
Cash and reserve 


$9,122,721 O01 
Surplus and undivided profits.............. 1,148,566 70 


377,730 00 
7,196,424 31 


Circulation 
Deposits 


$9,122,721 O1 


OFFICERS. 
E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 
GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 
JOHN W. OMBERSON, Assistant Cashier. 
EDWARD I. EDWARDS, Assistant Cashier, 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 

THE NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 

AT et! YORK, IN THE STATE OF =v en, AT. 
E CLOSE OF BUSINESS, APRIL 6, 1906. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

U. 8. Bonds to secure circulation. . 

Stocks, securities, etc. 

Banking house, _fumiture and fixtures.. ° 

Other real estate o 

Due from national Ten 8 a reserve agents) 

Checks and other ca 

Exchanges for Clearing Reuss 

Notes. of other national banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 

teopee 5 eee reserve in = viz. : 


Toes -tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 


of circulation) 
Due from U. 8, other than 5% 


Treasurer, 
redemption fu: * 


pa a stock 
lus fund 
oe profits, “jess expenses and taxes 


Due to t companies and savings banks.. 

Individual ¢ , a. - subject to check 
mand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 


Total 
State of New York, nowrE, of New York, ss.: 
Il, JAMES C. BR Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that ~ above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge ae 


Subscribed and ores before th 
April, 1906. nWIS L. PIERCE, 


City an d County 
Correct—-Attest: 
HOBART J. PA 


RK, 
ISADOR ecnaue. 
Cc. B. WEBSTER 


MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


ew York. 


\ Directors. 





Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for. the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


NTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 
THEO. OHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. tr INGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE . 
NEW AMSTERDAM NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of N York, 0 

apell Oth eee ew Yo at the close of 





a 

Px bok sete oe 
9 secure U. ts 

ae we hes - 





Core eerereeee Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


e 
Legal-tender notes 


Due from U. 8. Treasurer, — than 65 
redemption fund = 


Total........... coseccccccesessevccceece 


LIABILITIES. 
pm aes Mr Gl Mlcosedlewesentconese te 
us fund 


$9,164,531 62 


$500,000 00 
500,000 00 


118,241 40 
50,000 00 


State of Poy 5 Jot County of New York, -ss.: 

I, E. DREDGE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ah aeoke that’ the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. - 

ELDREDGE, Satie. 

Su posanee and sworn to before me this 9th day of 
— wot Pants, BS 

Correct—Attest: ~ —— 


MILES M. 0’BRIEN, 
LOUIS STERN, 
WARREN M. HEALEY, 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


Directors. 





Jenuary Ist, 1906 
eee 
LIABILITIES, . 24,659,522.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2,643, 782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every -policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W:. ANDERSON @SON, Gen. Agents 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
42 Broadway, 
The Board of Directors. o: a! the "Us uted 'S “3 


+  $27,808,304.60 





Sth, 1906. 
States Rubber 





Jr., ae MH 
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“REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business April _ 1906: 


Loans and Pane 
secured 
to secure circulation. . 
. g. bonds to secure U, S. de leposits. 
Other bonds to secure U. 
Stocks and bonds 
Due from national banks (not ares agents) 
Due from State banks and banke 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing house 
Notes of other national banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
—s, money reserve in bank, viz.: 





pecie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 
Due from U- 8S. Treasurer (other than 5% 
redemption fund) 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
a profits, less expenses and taxes 


National banknotes outstanding 
] rved for taxes 

Due to other national banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Bonds borrowed 





State of New STALKER, Ceatt of New York, s8s.: 
I, B. J. Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly A: that’ the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
EB. J. STALKER, Cashier. 
bed and sworn to before me this 10th day of 
1906. GORDON F. SMITH, Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest 
A. B. —— 
GEO. F. BAKE 
JOHN I. WATERBURY, 


The Dusty Road 
to ‘“*‘Some Time” 


‘* Some other time ”’ lies at the hot end 
ofa dusty road. And it’s rough with re- 
proach. Reach your life insurance over 
the cool, clear pike of ‘‘ right away.” Send 
a postal for the map. 


the Wasbington Life Insurance Co. 
$obn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE CESIEENG a RATIONAL BANK 
F NEW YOR 


820 a ng 
New York, April 13, 1906. 
At a regular mecting of the Board of Directors of this 
Bank held to-day, Mr. James as oes Jr., was appointed 
an Assistant Cashier. PMAN, Cashier. 


} Directors. 











REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business April 6th, 1906: 


Overdrafts eooured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
Premiums on U. 8. nds 


Due from National 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash =. 
Exchanges for Clearing 
Notes of other National banks : 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
greet Aepoprnd reserve in bank, viz.: 
1,134,914 00 
Lagat. tender notes 352,008 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation 
Rue from U. 8S. Treasurer, other than 5% 
redemption fund 


12,500 00 
23,604 88 


$10,580, 451 .96 
LIABILITIES. 
Qaottal stock paid in 
lus fund 


netionai banknotes outstanding 

Due to = National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Time certificates of deposit.. 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

Reserved for taxes 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier of the above-named 
k, do solemnly swear that ~ | above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
BENT AMIN F. bts iy ©: Cashier. 
bscribed@#and sworn to before this 10th day of 
Apel 1906. FRANCIS w. JUDGE: 
Correct—Attest: Notary Public. 
HENRY KROGER, 
CHARLES REED, Directors. 
JOHN W. NIX, 


1850 THE 1906 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., += = = = President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM, - - + - - =- = = Leather 
OLARENCE H. KELSEY, - Prest. Title Guarantee & Trust Oo. 
WM. H. PORTER, - - - -  - Prest. Ohem. Nat. Bank 





Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with 
this Company for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition to first 
year’s commission, a renewal interest insuring 
an income for the future. Address the Com- 
pany at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 


ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE COMPANY 
New York, April 13th, 1906. 
The regular quarterly dividend of one and one-quarter 
(1%). per cent. on_the Preferred Stock of the Electric 
Bond and Share Company has been declared, porate 
May 1st, 1906, to stockholders of record Apri 16th 
1906, on which date the Transfer Books for the Pre- 
ferred Stock will close, of reopen May 2d, 1906. 
H. M. FRANCIS, Garectenn: 








JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


We Share Our Profits With 
Over 200,000 Investors! 


\ ' JE are the largest investment bond company in the World. 
You will find our bond holders in nearly every state in the 
Union—over 200,000 of them in all. 

We have already paid out over $3,500,000 to holders of our Bonds. 
Our assets are over $3,500,000 and our State Deposits as required by 
law are the largest of any bond company in the United States. 

These are big figures, of vital interest to the large or small investor, 
for they show the tremendous earning power of small sums, when combined 
and invested in American Reserve Gold Bonds. 

The success of our financial transactions proves conclusively that the 
state laws, by which we are governed, were framed in the interest of the 
conservative investor. 


Set Your Idle Dollars to Work! 


Every person who has idle funds, or who draws a regular salary, can 
soon be receiving regular dividends by investing, mow, in American 
Reserve Gold Bonds. 

These bonds not only pay dividends of 5%, payable semi-annually, 
but they participate in the total earnings of the American Reserve Bond 
Company. 

Money that you invest in these bonds works for you—produces an 
income—becomes a permanent and rapidly accumulating reserve fund. 





























These facts should interest every man or woman whose funds are 
non-productive or yielding only 3%. 

You have worked hard for your dollars. 

It’s time they were working for you. 


Send for our book, “MORE DOLLARS,” which is free with our 
compliments. 


AMERICAN RESERVE BOND COMPANY 
Department 18 

Bank Floor Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 

LaSalle and Washington Sts., Chicago. 
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